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OR, “BY PASSIONS ROCKED.” 


R Yovel. 


BY THE AUTHO F “PHYLLIS,” “MRS. GEOFFREY, ET 
CHAPTER | 
‘A child of our grandmother Eve, a fer or, for thy more sweet underst 
t woman,’ —Love’s Lat : Lost. 


THE gates are thrown wide open, and the carriage rolls smoothl 
5 ag nea 
down the long dark avenue, beneath the waving branches of th: 
tall elms and the copper beeches, through which the dying sun is 
flinging its parting rays. | | | | 
I'he horses, sniffing the air of home, fling up their heads and 
make still greater haste, until presently, rounding the curve, they 
draw up before the hall door. 
It stands open, and on the high, stone steps that lead to it, : 
very pretty girl looks down upon the carriage from under he: 
palm, with a face eager and expectant. When she has barel; 


oe) 
, e 45 


glanced at it, she says “ Ah!” in a tone of deep satisfaction, an: 
running down the steps, and over the gravel, turns the handle of 
the carriage door and looks anxiously at its occupant. 

“You have come,” she says, cheerily, “I was so afraid some- 
thing might have prevented you.” 

The person she addresses—a girl about two years older thai 
herself—says : 

“Yes, I have come,” in a tone slow and sweet, almost 
languor. 

“So glad,” says the pretty girl, with a smile that must be on 
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of her sweetest charms, it is so full of life and gaiety: ‘* come out 
of this dreadful old sarcophagus and upstairs with me; I have 
your tea in your own room for you.” 

Miss Vibart, stepping out of the b ie follows her hostess 
into the house, through the grand old hall, and up the wide, oak 


staircase, into a room huge and old- SE sales but delicious and 
Cosy, and comfortable to the last degree. 
Having cast one hasty glance round the apartment, Miss Vibart 


turns to her young hostess— 
‘You are Dulcinea? isn’t it?” she says, questionin 


“ Yes, 1 am Dulcinea as a rule—(may I be your maid, just for 
once—you will be so much happier without your hat but I have 
so many other names, that it takes me all my time to remember 
which one I really belong to. Uncle Christopher calls me Baby! 
and Mark Gore, when he is here, calls me Duchess, and Dicky 

3rowne calls me Tom, and Roger calls me—I really quite forget 
what it is Roger calls me,” with a slight shrug of her shoulders. 

“Ts Dicky Browne your fiancé?” asks Miss Vibart, uncertainly; 
“1 know you are engaged to somebody; Auntie Maud told me 
that.” 

“Dicky Browne! Oh no!” Then with the gayest little laugh 
in the world, “If you could only see Dicky Browne! He couldn't, 


by any possibility, be Seabody’ s fiancé! You mean Roger, | 
39 . . ee . 

suppose. But with a quick frown. and a touch of petulance. 

66 Don’t let us talk about h vm. He is Su ch a WOl ry, and has been 


making himself so exceedingly unpleasant all the morning !” 
Miss Vibart stares, forgetting her usually very charming 
manners, for the moment, and then drops her heavily-fringed lids 


over her eyes 

“ By- -the-bye,” says Dulce, breaking in upon what threatens to 
be an awkward pause, “ how d’ye do? I don’t believe I have said 
that yet.” Her whole tone and e xpression have changed as if by 
magic, the suggestion of ill-temper is gone, the former vivacity 
re-asserts itself. She lays her hands upon her visitor’s shoulders 
with a light, caressing gesture, and leans towards her. “TI shall 
give you a little kiss for your welcome, my dear cousin, if I may,” 
she says, very prettily. 

Portia Vibart, acknowledging her grace, tells herself this new 
cousin will suit very well, and returns her soft embrace with 
some warmth. She is feeling tired, used up, ennuyé to the last 
degree ; even the two or three weeks she has had in town have 
been too much for her, and she has come down to her uncle’s 
house nearly ready to confess to herself that she is seriously ill. 
Here, in the stillness, in this great room, with the elms swaying to 
and fro outside her window s, and the distant e: awing of the rooks 
in the branches high up out of sight, she feels rest, and comfort, 
and a curious longing, that has a strange pleasure in it, to stretch 
out her arms and sigh deeply and contentedly. 
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ROCKED.” 
rest a little before thinking of taking off 

‘I shall pour out your tea. 

Met art step that belongs to her, 
ind makes a little fuss over the delicate 
on the tray. 

asks, in a moment or two. 
Portia, slowly; she is looking at her cousin 


ly red as it can be, without “being e a 
lose to it. but it is only the naike Y 
ays Dulcinea. “One might know that 


isn’t a good thing to take sugar in one’s 
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4 PORTIA; OR, 
Dicky Browne after all you have said. Consider his disap- 
pointment ! ” 

“ T shan’t,” says Dulce, calmly, “and you needn’t fear him. He 
is only Dicky. Well, it is five now, and we dine at seven. | 
shall send your maid to you, and [ shall call back for you in an 
hour, if you wish, to bring you downstairs with me. But 
perhaps i 

“Oh! please do,” says Portia, graciously. “I shall be just 
little strange at first, shan’t I?” 

“Strange here? Indeed no,” says Dulcinea, earnestly. “ No- 
body knows the meaning of that word in this old Court. We all 
get friends with each other at once, and I don’t think we ev 
fall asunder again. Now at six do try to be ready, and I will take 
you to see Uncle Christopher, who is sure to be in just then.” 

“‘T shall be ready,” says Portia, with determination 

CHAPTER II. 
“The first and the simplest emotion which we dis 
curlosity.”—-Burkg. 

* YES, | am quite ready,” says Portia. 

The hour has flown; and Dulcinea, standing in the doorway of 
her cousin’s room, gazes on her om undisguised admiration. Ti 
Dulcinea anything lovely, be man, or beast, or flower, is an 
intense and eve rlas ting dlight, : and now Portia enchants her. In 
very truth so well she might, as a fairer picture than sh pre- 


sents at this moment can hardly be imagined. 

She is standing before a large glass, let into the wall on on 
side of the room from ceiling to floor, and, with a back glass in 
her hand, is leaning slightly to one side, as — lost’ in 
admiration of the soft mass of fair, brown hair tha i] 
down on her neck in high-art fashion. She is like a soft harmony 
in black and gold, with her filmy robes clinging e bianty round her, 
and the old “gold, that is so like tarnished yellow, touching her 
here and there. 

“Ah! Mark was right,” says Dulce, with a little sigh of 
intensest pleasure: * come down now—( you cannot make yourself 
more beautiful )-—and be made known to Uncle Christopher.” 

[t is in the library that Miss Vibart makes herself ey 
Dulce entering first, with her gay little air, says 

“This is Portia, Une le Christoy her.” Thereupon a tall old man, 
rising from a chair, comes quickly up to them and takes Portia’s 
hand, and, stooping very low, presses his lips to her forehead. 

He is a remarkably handabrive old man, with light hair, and a 
rather warm complexion, and choleric, but kindly eyes. Even at 
the first glance Portia tells herself he would be as harsh a foe as 
he would be a champion true, and in so far she reads him aright. 
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He is hot-tempered, obstinate, at moments perhaps unjust, but at 
all times kind-hearted, and deserving of tenderest regard. 

Now he is holding his new niece’s hand, and is gazing down at 
her with animated eyes, that no age will ever quite dim. 

“So glad. So glad you have come to us,” he says, in a tone 
that reminds her of Dulce’s, though it is so deep and strong and 


masculine, and her’s so very much the reverse in every way. 
‘Bless me, how days go by! Just last week, as it seems to me, | 
saw you a little girl in short petticoats and frills, and furbelows, 


39 
and now— 
“7 wear petticoats 








,’ says Portia, demurely, with a soft 


laugh, “and frills sometimes, and often furbelows, I think, 
though I don’t in the least know what they mean, but they sound 
nice. So, after all, I should be now very much as I was.” 

“Very much. But ieleiies me,” says Sir Christopher, “if | 
say you were not anything like as good-looking then as you are 


to-day.” 
“<A speech easy to forgive,” says Portia, lightly. Then after a 


pause, * I, too, remember what you were like in those old days.” 

“What then?” asks Sir Christopher, giving a sudden pull to 
his collar, and betraying an increased degree of interest ? 

“ Nothing like so good-looking as you are to-day,” retorts she, 
with a quick smile and a little flicker of her eyelids. 

‘Ah! we shall be friends,” cries Sir ( ‘hristopher, gaily. ‘“ Babs 
and you and I will ride roughshod over all the others; and we 
have wanted somebody to help us, haven’t we, Baby?” Then hi 
turns more entirely to Dulee; “Eh, a sharp wit, isn’t it?” he 
Says. 

‘‘ Auntie Maud sent her love to you,” says Portia. 

“Eh? Much obliged, I’m sure,” says Sir Christopher. “ Very 
good of her; mine to her in return. A most estimable womai 
she always was, if short of nose. How she could have throw 
herself away upon that little insignificant—eh ?—though he was 





my brother—eh ? ” 

“She ought to have had you,” says Miss Vibart, with soft 
audacity. 

“Eh? eh?” says Sir Christopher, plainly delighted. ‘“ Now, 
what a rogue!” He turns to Dulce, as he always does on every 
occasion, be it sweet or bitter. “ You hear her, Dulce. She 
flatters me, eh ? ” 

“Uncle Christopher, you are a sad, sad flirt,” says Dulce, 
patting his cheek. “Iam glad poor Auntie Maud escaped your 
fascinations. You would have forgotten her ina week. Do you 
know what o’clock it is ?—after six. Now do go up and get ready 
for dinner, and try to be in time for once if only to do honour to 
Portia. He is so irregul: ir,” says Dulcinea, turning to Portia. 

Miss Vibart, like Alice, begins to think it all “ curiouser and 
curiouser ; ” yet, withal, the house seems full of love. 
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“Well, indeed, as a rule, I believe I am late,” says Sir 
Christopher, in a resigned tone. “ But I always put it down upon 
Mylder; he can’t tie a cravat!” Then, to Portia, “‘ You are pale 
and thin, child. You must get rosy and fat, and above all things 
healthy, tidhoee we are done with you.” 

“She must, indeed,” says Dulce, “though I doubt if she will 
thank us for it by-and- bye ; when she finds herself (as she shall 
with rose-coloured cheeks like a dairy-maid, she will be very 
angry with us all.” 


} 
j 


“7 shall never have red cheeks,” says Portia; “and I shall 
never be angry with you; but I shall surely get strong in this 
charming air.” 

“‘Here you will live for ever,” says Duice. “ People at ninety- 
ave consider themselves in the prime of life. | 

‘Lucky they!” says Portia; “they must ‘wear the rose of 
Wis upon them for ever.” 

“Oh! we can die young,” says Dulce, hastily, as though 
anxious to take a stigma off her country-side. ‘‘ We have been 
known to do it, but not much; and the happiest have gone the 
soonest.” 

“Yes,” says Uncle Christopher, most cheerfully—he is plainly 


unimpressed, and shows an inclination to whi 


1] + 


“ Golden lads and girls, all mus 
As chimney-sweepers come to dust 


“IT say, Dulce, isn’t Portia like that picture of your grand-aunt 
in the north gallery?” 

*‘ Like who?” asks Portia, anxiously. 

“Like the handsomest woman in Europe, of her time,” says 
Sir Christopher, earnestly, with a low, profound bow that might 
perhaps have been acceptable to “the handsomest woman in 
Europe,” but only serves now to raise wild mirth in the breasts 
of her degenerate grand-nieces. 

When they have reached again the hall outside (leaving Sir 
Christopher to seek the tender mercies of Mylder) Portia turns to 
her cousin— 

“1 am fortunate,” she says, in her usual composed fashion that 
is yet neither cold nor repellant, “I find Uncle Christopher also 
altogether charming! ” 

The “also” is very happy. It is not to be misunderstood, and is 
full of subtle flattery. Dulcinea yields to it, and turns, eyes and lips 
bright with a warm smile, upon Miss Vibart— 

“Yes; he is quite ev erything that is nice,” she says, gracefully 
ignoring the compliment to herself. “ Now, shall we come and 
sit on the balcony until dinner is ready; as a rule, we assemble 
there in summer instead of in the drawing-room, which, of course, 
is more convenient, and decidedly more gloomy.” 

“T have an all-conquering curiosity to know everything about 
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PASSIONS ROCKED.” 
everybody down here,” says Portia, as they reach the balcony. 
Dulce pushes a low, sle y-looking chair towards her, and, sinking 
gracefully into it, she turns her eyes up to her cousin. “ Tell me 
all about your Roger,” she says, languidly. “As I must begin 
with somebody, I y [ shall prefer beginning with—-with 
what shall I call him ? Your young man ?” 

“It sounds like Martha’s baker’s boy,” says Dulce, repack 
“but you may call Roger what you like. I wish with all my 


j 


heart you could call h husband, as that would take him out of 
MY way.” 

They are standing on the balcony, and are looking towards th: 
south. Beyond them stretch the lawns, green and sloping; from 
below, the breath of the sleeping flowers comes up to greet them ; 
through the trees in the far. far distance comes to them a glimpse 
of the great ocean as it s calm and silent, almost to melancholy, 
but for the soft lap, lapping of the waves upon the pebbly shore. 

‘““Some one told me he was very handsome,” says Portia, 

a venture. Perhaps she has heard this, perhaps she hasn’t. It 
even seems to her there is more truth in the “has” than in th 
‘“‘hasn’t.” 

“T have seen ugli people,” admits Dulcinea, regretfully ; 
‘“when he has his face washed, and his hair brushed, he isn’ 
half a bad boy.” 

“ Boy ?” asks Portia, doubtfully; to her the foregoing speech 
is full of difficulty. 

“T daresay yow would call him a man,” says Dulce, with a 


shrug of her soft shoulders: * but really he isn’t. If you had 
grown up with him, as I have, you would never think of him as 


bei ‘ing anything but an Wig te baby, and a very cross one. 
That is the worst of being brought up with a person, and being 
told one is to marry him palsies It rather takes the gilt 
off him, I think,” says Dulce with a small smile. 

“But why must you marry him?” asks Portia, opening her 


large black fan in an indolent fashion, and waving it to and fro. 
The sun retiring 


4 . ’ *7 ” 
“On waves of glory, like an ocean-god, 


7 


flings over her a pale, pink halo, that renders even more delicately 
fine the beauty of her complexion. A passing breeze flings into 
her lap a few rose-leaves from a trailing tree that has climbed 
the baleony, and is now nodding drowsily as the day slowly dies. 
She is feeling a little sorry for Dulce, who is reciting her family 
history with such a doleful air. 

“Well I needn’t, you know,” says that young lady, lightly ; 
“not if I don’t choose, you know. I have got until I am twenty- 
one to think about it, and I am only eighteen now. I daresay | 
shall ery-off at the last moment; indeed, I am sure I shall,” with 
a wilful shake of the head, “‘ because Roger, at times, is quite too 
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much, and utterly insupportable; yet, in that case, | shall vex 
Uncle Christopher, and I do so love Uncle Christopher ! ” 

“ But he had nothing to do with the arrangement, had h¢ 

“Nothing. It was his brother, Uncle Humphrey, who made pike 
mistake. He left the property between us on condition we 
married each other. Whichever of us, at twenty-one, declines 
to carry out the agreement, gets £500 a-year off the property, 
anc the rest goes to the happy rejected. It is a charming place, 
about six miles from this, all lakes and trees, and the most en- 
chanting gardens. I daresay Roger would be delighted if I would 
give him up, but” (vindictively ) “T shanv't. He shall never get 
those delicious gardens all to himself.” 

“What an eccentric will,” says Portia. 

“Well, hardly that. The p lace is ve ry large, and requires money 
to keep it up. If he had divided the income between us, and we 


had been at liberty to go each our own way, the possessor of the 
house and lands would not have had enough money to keep it in 


proper order. I think it rather a just will. I wish it had been 
differently arranged, of course, but it can’t be helped now.” 

“Is he your first cousin? You know I have heard 
about this branch of my family, having lived so long in 

“No, my second cousin. Fabian is Uncle Ch — r’s heir, 
but if—if he died, Roger would inherit title and all. That is 
another reason why I hate him. Why should he have even 
distant claim to anything that belongs to Fabian ?” 

“But, my dear girl, you are not going to marry a man you 
hate?” says Portia, sitting up very straight, and forgetting to 
wave her fan. 

“ Not exactly,” says Dulce, meditatively; “I really don’ 
think I hate him, but he can be disagreeable, | smailinn you.” 

“But if you marry him, hardly tolerating him, and afterw: ards 
you meet somebody you can love, how will it be with you then 

“Oh, I shan’t do that,” she says; “I have felt so married to 
Roger . years, that it would be positively indecent of me, even 
now, to fall in lowe with any one. In fact I couldn’t.” 

“ T daresay, after all, you like him well enough,” says Miss 
Vibart, with her low, soft laugh. “Mark Gore says you are 
exactly suited to each “other.” 

“ Mark Gore is a confirmed old bachelor, and knows nothing, 
says Dulce, contemptuously. 

“Yet once, they say, he was hopelessly in love with Phyllis 
Carrington.” 

“So he was. It was quite a romance, and he was the hero.” 

“ Phyllis is quite everything she ought to be, and utterly sweet,’ 
says Portia, thoughtfully. “But is she the sort of person to 
create a grande passion in a man like Mark ?” 

“I daresay. Her eyes are lovely: so babyish, yet so full of 
latent coquetry. A man of the world, like Mark, would like that 
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sort of thing. But it is all over now, quite a worn-out tale. He 
visits there at stated times, and she has thoughts only for her 
baby and her ‘Duke,’ as she calls her husband.” 

“] wonder,” says Miss Vibart, with a faint yawn, “if at times 
she doesn’t find that a trifle slow ?” 

Then she grows a little ashamed of herself, as she catches 
Dulce’s quick, puzzled glance. 

“Tt is a very pretty baby,” says Dulce, as though anxious to 
explain matters. 

‘And what can be more adorable than a pretty baby?” responds 
her cousin, with a charming smile. ‘Now do tell me ”—quickly, 
and as though to change the current of her companion’s thoughts 

—“*how many people are in this house, and who they are, and 
everything t that is bad and good about them.” 

Dulce laughs. 

“We come and go,” she says. “It would be hard to arrang: 
us. J am always here, and Uncle Christopher, and—Fabtan. 


Roger ealls this his home. too. but sometimes he goes away for 
awhile, and Dicky’s room is always kept for him. We are all 


cousins pretty nearly, and there is one peculiarity—I mean, Uncle 
Christopher makes no one welcome who does not believe—in 
Fabian.” 

Her voice falls slightly as she makes the last remark, and 
turns her head aside, and, leaning over the balcony, plays absently 
with a rosebud that is growing within her reach. In this position 
she cannot see that Portia has coloured warmly, and is watchin 
her with some curiosity. 

“You must try to like Fabian,” says Dulce, presently. He 
voice is sad, but quite composed. She appears mournful, but not 
disconcerted. “ You have no doubt heard his unfortunate story 


J 
-~ 


from Auntie Maud, and—yow believe in him, don’t you?” She 
raises her eyes to her cousin's face. 
‘“T hardly think I have quite heard the story,” says Miss 


Vibart, evasively. 

“No? It isa very sad one, and quite unaccountable. If you 
have heard anything about it, you have heard all I can tell you. 
Nothing has ever been explained; I am afraid now nothing ever 
will be. It rests as it did at the be -sinning—that is the pity of it 
—but you shall hear.’ 

“Not if it distresses you,” says Portia, gently. A feeling of 
utter pity for Fabian’s sister, with all her faith and trust so full 
upon her at this moment, touches her keenly. As for the story 
itself, she has heard it a score of times, with variations, from 
Auntie Maud. But then, when brought to bay, what can one 
say ? | 

“It will not distress me,” says Dulce, earnestly; “and I would 
so much rather you knew e verything be fore you meet him. It 
will make things smoother. It all happe ned four long years ago— 
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years that to him must seem a lifetime. He is twenty- now, 
he was only twenty -five then, just the time I su | 
should be sweetest.’ 

“Tt is mere accident makes life sweet at les,” Portia. 
“It has nothing to do with years, or place, eauty. But tell 
me about your brother.” 

“He had just come home for his leave. He was so lsome, 
and so bh appy -without a care on earth—and was su pet with 
the men in his regiment. I was only a child then, but he never 
ediniinedl tacts alk eb dade to me, or to make me his compan! And 
then one morning it all happened ; we were at breakfas we 
might be to-morrow ’ "—says poor Dulce, wit ympr S1V« 
gesture, “when one of the men came in a : somebody 
wanted to speak to Uncle Christophe r. When |] 5 
with a long-drawn sigh—* my blood seems to run cold (n en 
now, whenever Harley comes in at breakfast and bends er 
Unele Christopher in a confidential way to tel 
about the puppies or the last filly, a sensation of faintnes ps 
over me.” 

“1 don’t wonder,” says Portia, feelingly. ‘‘ How could one 
ever forget it? You are making yourself unhappy; g farthe 
now, but tell me about it another time.” 

‘As I have begun I shall finish,” says Dulce, hi lly, “even 
at the risk of boring you. Sut ”—wistfully vill forgiv: 
me that.” 

“Goon; I want to hear,” says Portia, stra y moved. Yet 
it seems cruel to make her repeat what she knows well already, 
and what is so bitter to the narrator. 

= Well, Uncle Christopher went out to see the man wi! wanted 


him, and after a little bit came back again, with a white face, and 
told us one of the clerks at the County Bank had dared to say 
Fabian had forged his—Uncle Christopher’s—name for £500. I 
think I hardly understood; but Fabian got up, and first he grew 
very red, and then very white, but he said nothing. He only 
motioned to me not to stir, so I sat quite still, and then he went 
up to Uncle Christopher—who was very angry— and laid his hand 
upon his arm and led him out of the room. 

She pauses. 

“ Dulcinea,” as yet the more familiar appellation—‘“ Dulce ”—is 
strange to Miss Vibart. “ Dulcinea,” she says, very sweetly, holding 
out a soft, pale, jewelled hand, with tender meaning, “‘ come and sit 
here beside me.” 

Dulce is grateful for the uns poke n sympathy, but instead of 
accepting half the lounging chair, which is of a goodly size, she 
sits down upon acushion at Portia’s feet, and leans her auburn head 
against her knee. 

“It was quite true that somebody had forged Uncle Chris- 
topher’s name for £500, but who it was has never transpired. 
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Uncle Christoph« inted to hush it up, but Fabian would not 
him. The writing was certainly Fabian’s, 1 mean the imitati 
was exactly lke 3 [ saw it myself; it was so like Fabian’s 1 
no one could possibly know one from the other. You see ”—wi 
fully—* } am terribly honest, am I not ? I do not pretend 
see a necessary flaw. ” 

“T like you the better for that,” says Portia; involuntai 
she lays her hand on Dulcinea’s throat just under her chin, 
presses her gently towards her. “ If it will make you happier 
me the rest,” she says. 

* Unfortunately at that time Fabian did want money. J 
much you know, but the fact that he wanted it at all was fat 
He had lost something over the Grand National—or one of tl 


horrid races—and people heard of it; and then, even after | 
waiting and strictest ve guide we could not disneuue who had bi 
the real offender, and that was worst of all. It seemed to lay 
crime for ever upon Fabian’s shoulders. He nearly went ma 


that time, and we, who loved him, could do nothing to com 
him.” 

“ Ah! that was hard,” says Portia, leaning over her. “ Not t 

ble to lift the burden from those whose life is dear to us as « 
own, is almost more than one can bear!” 

‘*How you understand,” says Dulce, gratefully. “ And th: 
you see, somehow everyone got to know about it; Fabian could 1 
prove his innocence, and—lI suppose—the story sounded badly 
alien ears. And then there came a day when somebody Lo 
Ardley I think—cut Fabian publicly, and that made an end 
all things. Uncle Christopher wanted to take notice of that, t 
wanted I think” (with a wan little smile that has no mirth n 
“to challenge | Lord Ardley and carry him over to France and fight 
out with him & la mort, but Fabian would not allow it, and I th 
he was right.” 

“Quite right.” There is a curious ring in Miss Vibart’s ton 
she says this, but Dulce is too occupied with sad retrospect 
notice anything at this moment. ‘“ How could the writing hav: 
exactly resembled Fabian’s ?” she says, presently; ‘it was | 
Christopher’s name was forged, was it not?” 


“Yes, but Fabian writes exactly like him. He makes h 


capitals quite the same. Anyone trying to copy Uncle Christoph: 
writing would probably succeed in imitating Fabian’s perfectly 
“Ah! he writes like Uncle ( ‘hristopher,” says Portia, slowly, 


though adding another link in her own mind to a ‘conclusi 
already carefully formed. 
“You will like him, I think,” says Dulce, getting up from 


low position as though restless and ‘desirous of change. She lea 


her back against the balcony and faces her cousin. “ Though 
is terribly altered ; so different to what he used to be. < is 


grave now, and silent and moody. He seems to be ever broodin; 
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over the mystery of his own life, and trying—trying to get away 
from everybody. Oh! how he suffered, how we all suffered just 
then, knowing him to be innocent.” 

“ You knew he was.innocent?” says Miss Vibart. Unfortunately 
her tone is one of inquiry. She has her hands clasped m her lap 
and is looking steadily at Dulce, who is watching ly ntently 
from the railings of the baleony, - ere she stands framed in by‘ 
roses. Miss Vibart’s fan has slipped to the : reall 
deeply interested in this story. ‘Tay not the hero of it prove an 


abeorbing study? Her tone, however, grates upon the ears of t] 

“ab sorbing study’ s” sister. Dulce flushes perceptibly; opens h 
lips hi astily as though to speak, and then suppresses herself. 

*% forgot,” she Says, ¢ quietly 5 after a moment’s flection, “you 
have never seen him.” 

The faith in this small remark touches Portia keenly—the more 
in that she has already formed her own opini 
hand. 

‘“] wonder he stayed here after it happe ned,” she says, wit 
some faint acceleration of manner. Haste, to Portia, word 
unknown. 

“He is a hero, a martyr,” says Dulce, earnestly, tw rge tears 
gathering in her eyes. ‘“ He was in the K.D.Gs., as you know, 
but of course he flung up his commission then, and was going 
abroad,when Uncle Christopher fell ill. So ill, that we despaired 
of him. And when even the doctor from London refused him 
hope, he called Fabian to his bedside and mas him swear | 
would not leave him while he lived;—and then he recovered. 


But he has always held Fabian to his word ; and, indeed, it was 
a very necessary promise, because I don’t think Uncle Christopher 
could live without him now. It is all terribly sad; but it would 
be worse if Fabian were really in fault, would it not ? ” 

“Tt is all very sad,” says Portia. Her eyes are bent, and she is 
slowly turning a ring round and round upon her finger. 

“Tt has ruined Fabian’s life, and broken his heart,” s iys Dulce, 
ina lowtone. “ It is more than sad.’ 

“ But if innocent, why should it weigh so heavily upon him ?” 
asks Portia, gently. 

“ Tf,” says Dulce, quickly, the hot blood mounting to her cheeks. 
Then—very allina There is no ‘if’ about it; he is innocent. 
However myste1 ious his unhappy story may sound in a stran 
in your ears, nevertheless, our Fabian has nothing to do with 
disgrace. It could not touch him.” 

“] put it badly,” says Portia, correcting her mistake with much 
grace. “I should have said as he is innocent. Forgive me 

“It was all a mistake,” says Dulce, who is now very ‘pale. 
‘“ But we are so unaccustomed to even the faintest doubt of 
Fabian. Even Mark Gore, the sceptic, believes in him. How 
tired you look ; would you like another cushion to your back?” 
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“No, thank vou. I am quite comfortable, and quite happy 
Do you know,”—with a slow, lovely smile—“I rather mean that 
last conventional phrase ; I am happy; I feel at rest. I know | 
shall feel no want here in this delicious old place—with you! 
This is prettily toned, and Dulce smiles again. “I am so tire 
of town and its ways 

* You will miss your season, however,” says Dulce, regretfull 
—for her. 

we Yes, rsnr't that a mfort ?” Says her cousin, with a devout 319 
of deepest thankfuln 

“A comfort!” 





“Yes. Iam not ong enough to go about much, and Aunt 
Maud has that sort thing on the brain. She is like the bro: 
she goes on for e\ ~ thing Stops her. Ah! see now, f 
example, who are se coming across the lawn? Is one y 
brother ? ” 

“No! It is only Dicky Browne and——” 

* Your Roger ? ” 

“Oh! yes; m coger,” repeats Dulce, with a distaste! 
shrug. 

Then she leans « the baleony, and says— 

“Roger, come u} re directly ; for once in your life you 
wanted by somebs {nd you are to come too, Dicky, 
please put on your + | manners, both you boys, because | 
soing to introduc to Portia!” 

ITI. 
Whether youth ea is a reproach, I will 


the province of d 


THE boys, as Miss Blount—that is Dulce—irreverently te 
them, are coming slowly across the grass, trampling the patie 
daisies. The sun has “ dropped down” and the “day is dea 
and twilight, coming up, is covering all the land. A sort of su 
sadness lies on evel thing. CLCE pt 7 the boys,” they aTe eV ide} 


full of the enjoyment of some joke, and are gay with smiles. 
Mr. Browne is especially glad, which convinces his pret 


7 


cousin on the bale \ that he has been the perpetrator of 
‘“‘sood thing” just recorded. At her voice both he and his ¢ 
panion start, and Roger, raising his eyes, meets hers. 

He isa tall, slig] tC young Iman, handsome, indolent, with di: 
eyes, and a dark moustache, and a very expressive mouth. 

Dicky is distinctly different, and perhaps more difficult 
description. If I say he is a little short, and a little stout, and 
littlek—a very little—good looking, will you understand him? A 
least he is beaming with bonhomie, and that goes a long way wi 
most people. | ; 
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He seems now rather taken by Dulce’s speech, | 

“No! Has she really come?” in a loud voice, t! ( yand 
comfortable to the last degree. He can’t see Portia, as she is 
sitting down, and is quite hidden from view by the trailing 
“ Isshe ‘all your fancy painted her?’ isshe ‘lovely and 
goes on Mr. Browne, gaily, as though seeking informat 

‘* Beauties are always over-rated,” says Roger, 
an even louder voice ~indeed, at the very top yf - ung 
lungs—*‘ just tell somebody that somebody els "Ss n 
fit to pose as a Venus, and the thing is done, and so-and-so 
becomes a beauty on the spot I say, Dul Te 
she is as ordinary as you please, from the crown of head to t] 


sole of her foot! ” 
“T can’t follow up that bet,” says Dulce, 
position so as effectually to conceal Portia fro 
evidently deriving intense joy from the situation, ‘because | 
have only seen her face and her hands; and t! 
-are passable r 
“Passable! I told you so!” says Roger, 
Browne, with fine disgust. ‘ Is she zestheti 
“No.” ' 
Fast?” asks Dicky, anxiously. 
“No.” 
«¢ Stupid—dull—impossible ? ” 
in No, no, no.” 


“]T thank my stars,” says Dicky Browne, de\ 

‘‘Can’t you describe her ?” asks Roger, impatiently staring up 
from the sward beneath at Dulce’s charming, wicked 

“She has two eyes, and a very remarkable nose,” says Miss 
Blount, with a nod. 

‘Celestial or Roman?” demands Roger, lazily. By this time 
he and Dicky are mounting the stone steps of the balcony, and 
discovery is imminent. 

‘“T think it is a little unfair,” murmurs Portia, 3 low whisper, 


who is, however, consumed with laughter. 

At this moment they reach the balcony, and Dulce says, blandly 
-propos of Roger’s last remark, “‘ Perhaps if you ask her tha 
question, (ts she LS here, she will answer you hers« lf ! ” 

She waves her hand towards Portia. Portia rises and comes a 
step forward, all her soft draperies making a soft frow-frow upon 
the stone flooring; and then there is a good deal of consternation ! 
and a tableaw generally ! 


“I’m sure I beg your pardon,” says Roger, when breath returns 
to him, casting an annihilating glance at Dulce, who catches it 
deftly, plays with it for a moment, and then flings it carelessly 
over the balcony into the rising mist and night. 

“Whatever you beg you shall have,” says Portia, coming nearer 
to him and holding out a slim, white hand. “ How d’ye do, Roger?” 
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“Tt 16 quite too good yf you to forgive me so soon,” says that 
young man, pressing W deep gratitude the slim, friendly hand. 
“It was beastly mean of Dulce, she might have told us ”—this 
with another glance, meant to wither, at that mischievous maiden, 
who rather revels in her guilt. ‘“* My only apology is that I didn’ 
know you —had neve rn) Mu, O] could not so have expresse Cd 
myself.” 

‘“ What a clever apology.” mu irs Portia. ‘*And what flat- 
tering emphasis!” §& smiles iim pleasantly through the 
fast gathering gloom: uu will now introduce me to your friend, 
will you not ? ” 

“Dicky come forward and make your best bow,” says Dulce. 
Whereupon Mr. Brow » on & amefaced laugh, comes to the 
front, and, standing | Miss Vibart like a criminal at the’ ba: 
of justice, bends very 

“Miss Vibart—Mr. Browne,” says Roger, seriously. But at th 
Dicky forgets himself, and throws dignity to the winds. 

‘She called you Ri ! I’m as much her cousin as ever you 
were!” he says, indig tly. ‘* Mr. Browne, indeed!” 

At this. both girls On mM ITLY, und SO, after a bit. does Dicky 
himself, to whose sou ie mildest mirth is an everlasting joy. 

“T am then to ca ou Dicky?” asks Portia, smiling, and 
lifting her eyes as though half-reluctantly to his; she has quite 
entered into the spirit E the thing 

= If you will be SO Y 2g says Dicky Browne. 

“You really had better,” says Dulce, “because you are like 
to see a good deal of him, d perpetually addressing people 
their proper names ¢s so tiring.” 

“Tt is true,” says Portia; then turning to Dicky Browne, witl 
half-closed lids and a subdued smile, she says, slowly: 

“T am very pleased to make your acquaintance.” 

It has its charm, this lowered tone. Dicky gives in to it; a 

metaphorically speaking—instantly prostrates himself at Mis 


Vibart’s feet. 

Perhaps he might have done so actually without metapho 
Dicky’s conduct being at times uncertain, but for a timely in- 
terruption. 

‘Any chance of dinner to-nig ; 
behind them, and turning, they see Sir Christopher standing insid 
the open window of the drawing-room, smiling upon them with th 
utmost benignity. “ Portia, my dear,” he says, genially, as though 
he and she have been intimate for years, “we are all so young 
here, we hardly require sustenance. Nevertheless, let me take 
you into the dining-room, if only to see what cook has provided 
for us.” 

Portia lays her hand upon his arm and, followed by the others 
(who are plainly quarrelling in a warm, if subdued fashion), goes 
into the grand old dining-room. Roger takes the foot of the table: 


ht ?” savs a cheery old voic: 
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Dicky seats himself next Portia ; Dulce, as she always does whe 
no foreign guests are present, or as she terms it, on “ off-days,’ 
seats herself near Uncle Christopher. 

One place, however, is empty; by right it is Roger’s; who, 
except when Fabian is absent, never sits at the foot of the 
table. 

Sir Christopher fusses a little, grows discontented, and finally 
says uneasily— 

‘Where is Fabian ? ” 

“He has a headache, dear,” says Dulce, gently. ‘“H opes 
we will all excuse him—especially Portia.’ 

She turns with a sweet glance to Portia, who murmur ething 
civil in return. 

“ He would be better here than moping in his own , says 
Sir Christopher, in a low voice. His spirits are evidently damped, 
though he makes an effort to suppress the fact ; his smile grows 
faded, and less frequent, and presently dies away ltogethe 
Every one makes a noble effort at conversation, and everyone, 
after a bit, breaks down ignominiously and looks at his or her fish, 
as though in it lies some ‘hidden charm. 

Dicky Browne alone remains unimpressed by the gloom of tl 
surroundings. He is thinking the filleted sole very good 


and is lost to all other ideas. 

“Tell you who I saw to-day,” he says, ‘airily, “ Boer. That 
cle reyman fellow, you know, who married that annoying | irl who 
need to be always at Chetwoode. I spent half- n-hour with him 
in the High Street, just op yposite the club.” 

“ How you must have enjoyed yourself!” says Roge) | 
“How I wish I could have put myself in your place at that 
moment.” 

“Don’t you! Not being selfish, I would willingly have resigned 
to you the intellectual treat I endured! All things have their 
end, however, even my patience, which is known to be elastic like 
my conscience, SO, aS a last resource, I offered him a brandy and 
soda, and, as it turned out, it was quite the best thing I could have 
done under the circumstances. He looked awfully angry, and 
went away directly.” 

“ Clever boy ! a says Roger. ‘For the future I shall know ex- 
actly what to do when the reverend Boer inflicts his small talk 
on me. Dead sell, though, if he accepted your offer. One would 
have to sit it out with “him, and, probably, he takes his brandy 
slowly.” 

“1 don’t believe he ever took any in his life,” says Dulce, idly. 


‘That is why the chill has never been removed from him. How | 

I wish he could be thawed.” : 
sale | always feel SO Sorry for Florence, $d says Port la, languidly ; 

she is fee ‘ling very tired, ‘and is h: wdly eating anything. From | 


time to time she looks at Sir Chris stop her, and wonders vaguely if 
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it is her presence has kept Fabian from dinner to-night. ‘“ But 
Mr. Boer reads very well.” 

“ When he doesn’t turn over two pages at once,” says Dicky 
Browne. “That is a favourite amusement of his, and it rather 
makes a mess of the meaning contained in holy writ. He is 
rather touchy about that last little fiasco of his when reading 





before the bishop the ot! day, so I thought I would tell him 
a story to-day that chimed in deliciously with his own little 
mistake, and, I doubt not, brought it fresh to his mind.” 

‘What a wicked humour you must have been in?” says Portia ; 
‘tell the story to us now.” 

‘* You have heard it, l iresay; | only repeated it to Boer in 
the fond hope he would go away if I did, but it failed me. It was 
about the fellow who was reading the morning lesson—and he 
came to the words, ‘and he took unto him a wife ’—then he 
turned over two pages by mistake, and went on—‘ and he pitched 
her with pitch within and without!’ I don’t think Boer liked my 
little story, but still he w dn’t go way. 

“ He is a dreadfully prosy person, and very material,” says Portia, 
when they have all laughed a little. 

“ He is a jolly nuisance,” says Mr. Browne. 

“ He hasn’t got much if you mean that,” says Roger— 

A yt rll : 
And 9 

“That is such utter nonsens ys Dulce, tilting her pretty 
nose and casting a slighti glance at her fiancé from eyes that 
ire 

Th 

“ What more would it ?—a hollyhock, perhaps ? or a rhodo- 
dendron, eh ?” 

“ Anything you like,” says Roger, calmly, which rather finishes 


the discussion. 
The night belongs to W m, lovable June ; all the windows ar 
wide open; the perfume of flowers comes to them from the gar- 


— 
] 


dens beneath, that are flooded with yellow moonshine. So still it 
is, so calm, that one can almost hear the love-song the languid 
breeze is whispering to the swaying boughs. 

Across the table come the dreamy sighs of night, and sink into 
Portia’s heart, as she sits silent, pleased, listening to all around, 
vet a little grieved in that her host is strangely silent, too, and 
looks as one might who is striving to hear the sound of a distant 
footstep, that comes not ever. 

“He is always that way when Fabian absents himself,” says 
Dicky Browne, with so little preface that Portia starts. “He 
adores the ground he walks on, and all that sort of thing. 
Speak to him and get him out of it.” 

VOL. VII. C 
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‘“ What shall I say ?” asks Miss Vibert, som 
66 Moods are so difhicult.” 


‘ Anything likely to pleas » him.” 
* My difficulty just lies the re,” says Porti 
“Then do something, if you can’t say it. Exertion, ow, is 
unpleasant, especially in June, but one must sacrifice oneself some- 
times,” says Dic ky Browne. “ He’ll be awfu 
he isn’t brought up pretty short some! 


minute or so.’ 

‘But what can I do?” says P 
Mr. Browne’s earnestness. 

“You hate Port, don’t you ?’ 


‘Yes. But what has that got to do wit 
‘Take some presently. It is poison, and 
fully ill, but that don’t count whe duty \ | it 


but he likes it and will feel positively ben 
say you like it too. ‘Pride in his Port, det 
that line, I am convinced was written for hi ) ern 
readers have put a false construction upon 
‘It will make me so unhappy,” says Port 





“ane a with a pitying eye. I] 
herself, as Dicky foolishly imagin 

“Don’t think about that,” he s s, valfint * ret n- 
veniences sink into nothingness w love points 1 ue 
your Port, and try to look as if you 
ber, * Virtue is its own reward!’ 

‘A very poor one, as a rule,” says Ps 

‘“ Have some strawberries, Portia? ” asks Ro at 1 : 
who has been sparring with Dulce, mildly, but 1 = this 
time. 

“Thank you,” says Portia. 

‘ They don’t Po well with Port. ind Porti ado} Port. says 
Mr. Browne, hospitably, smiling blandly at her as he speaks. 

She returns his smile with one of deep reproach. 

“Eh? No, do you really ?” asks Sir Christopher, waking as 
if by magic from his distasteful reverie. ‘* Then, my dear, I can 
reccommend this. Very old. Very fruity. Just what your pool 
father used to like.” 

“ Yes—your poor father,” says eed Browne sotto voce, feel- 


ingly, and in a tone rich w ith delicate encouragement 

‘ Thank you. Half a glass P lease. I—I never take more” says 
Portia, hastily, but sweetly, to Sir > heist er, who is bent on 
giving her a “goodly share of what he believes to be her heart’s 
desire. Then she drinks it to please him, and smiles faintly behind 
her fan, and tells herself Dicky Browne is the very oddest boy she 
has ever met in her life, and amusing, if a little troublesome. 

Sir Christopher once roused, chatters on ceaselessly about the 
old days when he and Charles Vibart, her father, were boys to- 
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gether, and before pretty Clara Blount fell in love with Vibart an 
married him. And Portia listens dreamily, and gazing through 
the open window lets part of the music of the scene outside sink 
into his ancient tales, and feels a great longing rise within her 
get up and go out » the mystic moonbeams, and bathe he 
tired hands and fore! | in their cool rays. 

Dulce and Roger as usual, quarrelling in a deadly, Hf care- 
fully-subdued fashion Dicky Browne, as usual too, is eating any- 
thing and everything t comes within his reach, and is apparently 
supremely happy. t"*s moment Portia’s longing having 
mastered her, she tu Le uice and asks softly— 

‘What is that fai of white I see out there, through, a1 
beyond, the branches 

“ Our lake,” says | , half turning her head in its direction 

“Our pond,” says Roger, calmly. 

“Our lake,” repe lulcinea firmly; at which Portia, feeling 
war to be once mort ninent, says hastily 

“It looks quite lo from thi SO faint. SO silvery.” 

“It shows charn y whe moon is up, through tha 
tangled mass of roses, fa ere,’ says Dulce, with a ges- 
ture towards the tan 

‘I should like to 4 Portia, with unusual animation. 

“So you shall, to- Ow : 

‘“ The moon will ve the | iorrow. I want to go now.” 4 

“Then so you s i vs] e, rising; “have you had 
enough strawberries Yes. Will you not finish your wine? N: 
Come with me, th l 1 oys may follow us when they can 
tear themselves aw rom t claret!” This, with a scornfu 
glance at Roger, wh ns it generously. 

‘| shall find it easy to tear myself away to-night,” | 
says, bent on reveng nd smiling tenderly at Portia. 

‘So!” says Dulce, h a shrug and a light laugh that reduce: 
his attempt at scorn to a puerile effort unworthy of notice; “ 
compliment to you | tia; and—the other thing to me. We 


thank you Roger. Come.” She lays her hand on Portia’s and draws 


her towards the window. Passing by Uncle Christopher’s chair 


she lets her fingers fall upon his shoulder and wander across it, s 
as just to touch his neck, with a caressing movement. Then sh ; 
steps out on to the \ ndah, followed by Portia, and both girls i 
. * . - ‘ 18 | 
running down the stone steps a soon lost to sight amongst the i 
flowers. i 
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STRANGERS. 























PENT in a narrow circle of our own, 
Fettered to kindred flesh and alien soul, 

We dream of union joining hands alone 
With spirits sundered wide as pole from 


What Dead Sea-fruit of dust—how worse 
Are clinging arms and kisses unto us! 

In our small world we suffer and complain, 
And put the “stranger” from us, even t! 


Kindred and friend! Alas! how do we mock 
Our yearning souls with phrases like to thes 

Bruising our hands against our prison’s lock, 
Blind to the unknown hands that hold the k: 


3 
Who love us, could we pierce the circling 
That hides them, but this aid no angel lends, 


Strangers ! ah. me! The world is full of friends 


We gaze and long and Guess, : nd that 
Have you ne’er marked amid the busy street 


Some face, a friend’s, though never ses 
The eyes exchange a recognition fleet, 
The souls within have caught a glimps 


Could we but view the tenants! Blind, a 
Groping for friendship at a feast of 
Heart-hungering we turn us from our 
And idly clamour at the Throne above. 


As men have clamoured since the days of old, 
For sight of Him to stay their soul’s sore deart!] 


To see God, they who never yet beheld 
The poorest soul that treads His mournful ea 


But at the mansion merely gaze we still, 

Sealed door and casement, and thoug! e and sin, 
Rude rain and blast upon us work their will 

We may not enter to our friend within. 


So must it ever be! in this harsh sphere, 
Or love or friendship still an unknown bliss ; 
Perchance, if soul to soul were patent here, 
We should desire no other Heaven than this. 


HAMILTON. 
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played a prominent part in that strangely romant tha 
most remarkable man, who, for fifteen years, defi Vverv no 
odds in the cause of is country’s i ge le} 


of his people—Owen Glendower—the Wallac i" 

Mr. Gladstone, speaking at Mold i 1873, on 1 ecasion of the 
Welsh National Eisteddfod, owned that feeling ake 
himself in some degree acquainted with the ] 


Wales in connection with England, he had bee: 

and had lost the prejudices which he fran 

common with most Englishmen, had previouslh tail rainst 
the language and history of Wales. This is ily believed 
by those who know that from the time of Ces vn to this d 
English historians have not been fairly } | 
Wels h de »eCe ndants, and this is very C] { 

is sald of Owen (;lendower in connect nN 

fourth King Henry. 

There is nothing in history, ancient o 
wonderful and strange than the ind bl 
ation with which the original inhabitants o 
conquest. Celt-like, the British were : lways 
some, split up into contending f: 
render their subjection easy. Dic 
Brithons, were never conquered, al his @ 
himself, although he conquered § 
complete subjection, was never mast f B 

Nearly two hundred years of 
Severus, in a spirit of self-glorification, wr b 
are quiet,” and yet soon after t] 
And when, ree — and eighty ye: 
released the stubborn islanders fro) hel 
was rather out : despair than policy. Dr: 
men year after year for nearly a century an 
they had been pressed to serve al CG i) } ‘mies, 
Britain was, as Cyhelen, the Christian archbisho} ndon, openly 
said, no longer valuable, and Rome, being in d te need of all 
her legions, could no longer spare those ¥ sland in 
subjection. Therefore the Britons who had s a o | 
were abandoned to those who had refused to subi ule, 
against whose revengeful cruelty they 
to defend themselves. 

The Saxons, although they were pirates wv | trade was 
war, and although Romanise d Britain, helpl bandoned, 
was a sore temptation to such greedy plunderers, knew its inhabi- 
tants too well not to approach them warily as ene s; and it 
was on treachery, rather than on their much-boasted valour, that 
they relied for their first victories. It requi another century 
of desperate fighting to at last drive t 
tantly, inch by inch as it were. a miserable but still defiant 


\al ne. 


.e Britons. slowly and reluc- 




















































THE WALLACE OF WALES. 
fragment into the extremities of their island—Cornwall and Wales. 
Some took to the sea and joined their kindred in Bretagne, 
where, through the succeeding centuries, they retained thei 
traditions, their language, their manners, customs and ancient 
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characteristics, with their strong abiding love for the countr 
whence they had bee) lriven, and their hatred of the Saxon race. 
The fighting fugitiy carried with them wives and children, ig 
priests and bishops, bones of their saints and other holy relics : 


and they doubtless left behind them for the gratification of thei 
agan enemies nothine that thev were able to destrov. 
pag 


So the Saxon stepped into the Roman’s shoes and inherited th: 
desperate, incessant strife of invaded against invader that had won 
out even the strength and resources of Ancient Rome, for thes: 
Britons came of the stock that ni knew when they were beat 
Even when, in 660, plague and famine were sweeping them in 
their graves so swiftly and horribly that the living were almost 
weak and few to bury their dead, they fought; and, although war, 


pestilence and famine continued to prey upon them during tl 

seven years succeeding, 1 r onee did hey evince signs of sul 

mission to the degrading yoke of slavery. In the mountains 

woods, among the fens and marshes, they were still their ow 

governors, and still believed themselves unconquered. | 
It was not before the tenth century, when the Saxons becam: 

united under one monarch, while the Britons were still disunit« “4 

and contending on ainst another under many monarchs, that rf 

the latter temporai ndoned their vain efforts for the recov: 

of their beloved is! » al ‘O sed to be peaceful and pay a 

which was soon ren din exchange for the annual presenta 

of five hundred he: of wolves, then only too abundant. 5 4 

in 1052 the Britons again became aggressive, and year after y iia 


remained so until, in 1063, Harold, son of Earl Godwin, comp. 
them to pre mise a t 


When William invaded England, vast numbers flocked to 
standard from Bret: e. who were as truly Britons as were th 


shut up in the fastnesses of Wales and ‘Cornwall, or those wl] 
eleven hundred and twenty years before had fought against 
vading Cesar. At Hastings and Senlace they tasted the sweets 
a long delayed revenge, by which the Britons of Wales were s 


gratified that they gave their daughters in marriage to Norm: 
lords, and, dying, jueathed them lands, planting the thre 
leopards of Normandy, with their grasping outstretched claws, si: 


by side with their own standard, the red dragon of Britain, in 
sea of green and foamy white. 

sut when the Norman conquerors clearly showed that to the 
Britons were no more than Saxons, and William claimed fr 
them the submission and feudal homage he had forced upon the 
enemies, the furies of discord again burst forth. Norman strong 
holds were attacked and conquered, Norman villas burnt, an 
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Norman garrisons exterminated with remorseless fierceness. In- 


eursion trod upon incursion’s heels, and the latest juerors 
learned, as their predecessors in conquest had learnt through the 
long preceding centuries, what terrible and dauntless foes thess 
Ancient Britons were. Tribute was claimed only to be refused, o1 
evaded; oaths enforeed only to be broken, peace made only t 
gather strength for the renewal of warfare. When Scotland gave 
the Anglo-Normans trouble, the Welsh poured forth like a torrent 
to sweep away the Flemish and Norman settlers { he border 
towns and castles. 

At length the first King Henry compelled them t cnowledge 
his supremacy, erecting a chain of huge st fortre s to shut 
them in, making it death for a Briton to be found outside Wales 
But the sovereignty was far more nominal than ) the Britons 
had not yet been convinced that they were beaten. Henry the 
Second suffered the most terrible defeats in warfare against the 
Britons in Wales, and won little or nothing tangible. Henry the 
Third was not a whit more successful, though hi fforts were 
persistent and as powerful; and the first Edward still | d Wale 
as a sharp thorn in the side of England. N: v Britons 
submit or make a lasting peace without a ndene 
and freedom. They still evaded or repudiated the lemand fol 
homage ; every rebel against the English government found nh 
Wales protection and encouragement. bi lwa ve te 
introduce English laws in the place of British: even when he has 
captured and killed their brave Prince Llewelyn, the old fire an 
fury against invaders raged with undimini ( your. Agai 
and again, and yet again, and even the! rain t fought an 
struggled to throw off the galling yoke 

At length, in the days of our last Plantaganet yr, Richard 
the Second, the dawn of another spirit began t ak. The 
handsome young king enforced the executio1 IT JUST laWS, ind in- 
vestigated abuses. He regarded the brave men of Wales wit! 
favour, and sternly repudiated the cruel exactions and tyrannical 
government of the irresponsible Lord Marchers. He was not 
what Laneastrian historians have told us he was. We glean this 
readily from the most careless inspection of such unimpeachabl 
testimony as the public statutes and records of his reign supply; 
and these show him to us in a light altoget ffering from 
that of Lord Bacon and Sir Thomas Moo) a ist man, an 
amiable companion, a true friend, wise, good and charitable, 
vigilant in defence, courageous and modest, a lover of music, 


poetry and learning, a true-hearted devoted husband. He soon 
secured the most dangerous enemies to his throne and person by 
removing those from power who abused it, and he did what force 
had for centuries failed to do, he reconciled the Welsh to his rule. 
Even the Britons were quiet. 

In his reign he had no more loyal subject than that last repre- 
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sentative of the grand old British kings, the great Llew 
descendant by the mother’s side, Sir Owen Vaughan, or Vye! 


better known in history bya name derived from the localit) 


his estates, Glendower, now called Llangollen. He _ lived 


monarch’s life at a place called Schynant, surrounded by 
family, friends, vassals and tenants, who revered and loved h 
lord of all he surveyed, king-like in his state and hospital! 
Scenery of the most romantic and picturesque kind surrounded |! 
and his bard, Jolo Gooch, has left us a glowing description of 


palace, comparing it for grandeur and extent to that of the Ang 
Norman king at Westminster. We can still trace its protecti 


moat encircling the top of some rising ground, near the foot 
which about twenty vards below runs the glorious Dee. belover 
anglers—a river of whic! h the Dean of Chester constituted hims: 
some few years ago, the very pleasant and enthusiastic histon 
[t commanded a 1 dgrnifi ent prospect of verdant slopes and 
lows, woody and rocky mountains. and running water, wit! 
5 a . 
legend-haunted castle of Dinas Bran rising from its misty con 


the far distance, the towering Eagle rock, the mighty Jerw 


mountains, and the lofty ide sof the Berwyn. A noble cow 
for which a man might nobly live and die. 


Owen Glendower had been educated in London, where he m1 


have been placed when very young, by his father Gryffyd Vaug 
and Ellen his mother. There he afterwards entered himself 
student of law at the time when English law was emerging fi 
its primitive simplicity into its scientific complications, and 
sequently demanding for its practice a special education 
training, the cost of which was far too heavy to be endured b 
but the most wealthy. In these Inns of Court—so called fi 
their being in the immediate vicinity of the king’s palace 
students acquired music and singing and various graceful acc 
plishments, of which dancing was far from being the least esteen 
There every source of mental improvement was studiously soug 
and every species of vice and dissipation sternly repressed. 1 
greatest of the land gladly sent their sons to these inns to st 


law, with no view to its practice, but merely to preserve them fr 
the temptations of vice. So close was the intimacy that exis’ 


amongst them that whether taking their daily walks, or sleep 
or feeding at the common tables, where it was the custom to | 


cuss not only good food but moot-points of law, they were alwa 


together. Thus was “the wild and irregular Glendower,” as 
is so often ealled, trained for his future remarkable career. 

He began life by pleading at the bar, it is said, but if so 
soon abandoned that peaceful vocation and became a squire in t 


household of the Farl of Arundel, the preliminary step for t! 


acquisition of knighthood, which he, in 1387, after military servi 
received from the king in person. 


Reginald, Lord Grey, of Ruthyn, one of the Lord Marchers, wi 
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that high-handed disregard of justice, 1m 


which was then but too common on the borders of Wales, seize 
an estate called Croesau, adjoining his own lan | ying 
Sir Owen Vaughan. Glendower did not re-take it wit trong 
hand as he might have done, and so originat: 

endless feuds of which so many had precisely th: 


law-abiding peaceable subject he instituted the 
certain process of an appeal to Parliament. T! 


argued, and judgment pronounced n his fav . MM 
reluctance the Lord Marcher relinqu ed his 
brooded over schemes for revenge and ecovery. 
In previous reigns the Welsh gentleman’s 
would assured |y have reached only deaf « 


A ri 


gained nothing but an interminabl 
postponements. No one knew this 

Directly Henry of Bolingbroke, E: f D 
England, and Richard was deposed 
Ruthyn, confident in his impunity 
once seized Upon that estate which 
pelled him to restore to its rightful owner. VU Owe 
preferred peace to violence, and appr led 
ment. But now there was no lo } 


Bishop of St. Asaph pleaded for hi n vay. H Vels! 
Briton, a distinguished loyal servant 
imprisoned monarch: his estate was lost. Tl 


dastardly act of 
Marcher, Grey de Ruthyn. 

The kings of France and Scotland | 
the Earl of Derby’s right to the throne wl 
Successor existed in the person of t] youl 


revenge committ 


they prepared to invade England. Henr 
them, with eager haste, and sent out 
who owed him military service CO 
peril of outlawry and death as traito 

Owen Glendower, secluded in the bosom of his custed 
with the intrigues and hypocrisies of the new a orieving 
for his respected and royal master’s misfortun: may well 
imagine—was living a life of quiet ease and enjoyment in his 
beautiful vallev of the Dee. The warrant it was L Grey’s duty 
to serve was never delivered, and before Glendowe1 ild hear the 
notes of warlike preparation on the border, hi s proclaimed 
throughout England a traitor—formally outlawed, a } e set upon 
his head. His estates were pronounced confiscated, and large 
grants from them were awarded to the nobleman by whon had 
been so cruelly betrayed. 

The first intimation of this seems to have been in t] pected 
appearance of Lord Grey at the head of a force large en ugh to 


overcome any sudden resistance, from which Glendoy fied and 
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WALLACE 


Ruthyn castle stood upon the north side of the town at the top 
of a huge rock, with double walls of immense strength and thick- 
ness, and with towers of unusual height and massiveness. Ditches 
dug out of the rock and filled wit th water surrounded it, and in 
many other ways its strengtn seemed well fitted to “laugh a siege 


to scorn.” ‘To attempt its capture with a small, hurriedly-arn rh 
untrained force such as was then at Glendower’s command, pia 
volumes for his almost incredible daring and dauntless character. 

The scene when the battle-cry of Glendower suddenly gave 
the signal for slaughter and robbery must indeed have been a 
fearful one—demoniacal! Shrilly hissing flights of arrows darkened 
the air, the hewing of swords and thrusts of spears, the rush of 
levelled lances driving onward the crowd that frantically sought 
shelter within the castle’s walls, and over a pest roar of the 
most horrible al discordant sounds. The town was 1 , and 
soon added its volumes of smoke and flame to increase ft terrors 
of the fight ; the be slegers swarmed up the castle walls v to b 
hurled backward into the moat; beacon-fires on the loftiest towers 
spread the alarm; a tiger-like spirit of ferocity was aroused, and 
in every direction blood flowed like water. 

The Welsh failed only in this—the castle defied them—but a 
large portion of its garrison was slain; and arms, armour and 


spoils of cape value were. ae mal P’ isoners, carried 
triump yhantly aw: iy bae +k into the woods cata marshes, and up into 
the mountain heights— sinews for the war which Glendower had 


thus bloodily in: \ugurate sd. 


This awft 1] Abed” Was as a trumpet-blast calling every Briton in 
Wales to arms. The Lord Marchers gathered their armies for 


pursuit, and mounted messengers rode in breathless haste to York, 
where the newly-made king first heard the evil news. 

With sword drawn and its scabbard thrown away, Glendower 
prepared resolutely to baffle and defeat his foes. A mighty force 
was soon in hot pursuit of him, headed by the Lords of the 
Marches—Talbot and Grey. He retreated before it step by step, 
fighting desperately where and when he could, in a species of 
guerilla wartare, and was driven from Merionethshire into Carnar- 
vonshire, where, amongst the rocky ridges and barren mountains, 
he began to hold his foes at bay, gradually ascending with 
his light- armed troops and archers h 
he avily- -armed enemy toiled slowly afte 
sure, no little damage to them by the way. Following in his 
steps we see where the invaders trod, leaving in their rear the 
devastated homes and fields of those who had fl d in wild terror 
at their approach ; and, at Moel Hebog (the hill of flight), which 
overlooks Beddgelert (the grave of Gelert), where Llewelyn slew 
his famous hound, the villagers still point out, within a deep 
hollow in the side of that wild and rugged mountain, the cave 
wherein, after one of his swift and secret expeditions to harrass 
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his pursuers, Glendower found a temporary hiding-place. In the 
narrow stony dells, and amongst the crags and rocks and gigantic 
boulders; from the tops of terrifically high and seemingly in- 
accessible cliffs; in gloomy passes where the torrents roared so 
furiously that footsteps could not be heard, and in those places 
described by Girald Cambrensis, where the shepherds while 
quarrelling were rendered harmless to each other by the mere 
impossibility of their coming together, the hardy warriors of 
Britain would be sure to render a very good account of any forces 
sent against them, however great and ably led. They always did. 


— 





GLENDOWERS Mounp. 


Reinforcements constantly swelling the English ranks, Glendower 
was at last driven ‘to his final fortress, the loftiest in Wales, 
Snowdon. There, three thousand five hundred and ninety feet 
above the level at sea, the hunters brought their desperate enemy 
to bay. The hardships, fatigues and terrors of such warfare may 
be judged from the words of one who experienced them, an 
English knight, who, writing home said :— 


“We lie here, watching, praying, fasting and freezing ; we watch in defence of the 


Welsh, who beat up our quarters every night; we pray for a safe passage home ; we 
fast because we have scarcely uny food left ; and we freeze for want of warm clothing, 


and having only linen tents to keep out the cold.’ 
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(zlendower was never to be found when sought, ana \ 
at hand when least expected or wanted. By sud | nd 
flight he would lure them into deep and narrow 
of which another part of his force were in aml 
diate advantage; or, by escaping into the bogs | ; 
would induce the heavily-armed knights and | 
his spearmen and archers, who turned upon the ve 
floundering or helplessly sinking in the treach \ 
came down upon them from this point, now 
with unaccountable rapidity by means of 
his friends, and never exposing himself 
a final and crushing defeat. When the mist 
shafts were often felt before their persons cor 
Welsh were famous marksmen. Many a 
those terrible weeks of strife and 
thought Glendower’s long covet 
easily won. 

But Owen’s friends were not idle. . 
Brittany, in Scotland and throughout W 
give him help. 

The king being at Southampton, 


aspect the rebellion of Glendower was ass 

proclamation commanding every man able to tea n ne of 
the counties adjacent to Wales to jon the 1.0) Vi 

These new troops advanced under the con f Sir Edmund 
Mortimer. 

Then were recalled to men’s memories th no fearful 
portents of Owen Glendower’s birth-night yw his father’s horses 
were discovered in their stables with blood Up | ind 
how, as Shakespeare wrote— 

‘The front of heaven was full of fier 
The goats ran from the mountains, 


Were strangely clamorous t 


The minstrels wandering from castle to castle and 
glorified him, and began to apply to him those vague prophecies 
of Merlin and Aquila, in which the Britons st retained their 
faith. Inspired by the hopes of these prophetic promises, and by 
a sense of national degradation, the outlaw’s little force in the 
snow-topped mountain heights began to increase, and before 
September Glendower’s slender following had swollen into the 
dimensions of an army, full of gleeful hope and warlike ardour; 
large enough to substitute for “a masterly policy of retreat ” one 


of advance and open regular warfare. 

Soldiers were coming in to him hourly, toiling up in groups and 
bands, and even singly, and from all parts. Students from Cam- 
bridge and Oxford, shopkeepers, merchants and apprentices from 

< — iar > » } ] 
London, Britons from the coast of Bretagne, from Ireland, and at 
last even from Scotland. Of all kinds and classes, but resolute 
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THE WALLACE OF WALES. 
fires of burning towns and villages and outlying farms, night 
closed in above his eager army, and on the morrow Lord M 
prepared for battle, when a sudden storm arose; the rain poured 
down incessantly and in torrents, the swollen Arrow overflowing 
its banks rushed, roaring with foam and fury, over the surrounding 
lands. Glendower, perplexed and desperate, knew not what to do. 
To retreat in the face of an enemy so formidable, rapidly growing 
stronger, and inflamed almost to madness by the passi f 
revenge, while his army was so ill-sup plied with food, and with a 
country behind him full of enemies all wildly eager to punish 


him for the ravages committed by his wild followers, seemed far 
too desperate. To remain on the defensive where he 

but result in certain destruction. To ford the river in its sto 
condition, and in the face of a force so large and wea seem 
madness, and yet this was the best thing that could be don 


To stimulate the cour: ge of his countrymen he addressed 
in a speech stil] preserved in old local histories—although too 
for quotation here—the speech of a trained and skilfu 


full of fiery eloquence and impassioned earnestness. hh 

reminded them of their own and their country’s wrongs—leaving 
his own unmentioned—of the utter hopelessness of expecting to 
find redress through legal sources; of local acts of treachery, 


~~ 


cruelty and greed which would always arise out of that Norman 
SY stem of oppre ssion to which they h: ad been —? ° 27 luctantly com- 


pelled to submit; and that they had only taken up arms 

last desperate resource for the protection of the persons nd 
properties, and the assertion of their just rights. He reminded 
them of all the evils wrought by sudden massacres and cold- 


blooded assassinations ever since their simple-minded, faithful- 
hearted, too credulous ancestors had been brought in contact -wit! 
these barbarous and unprincipled usurpers, men who never offer 
the right hand of friendship unless they had the cut-throat’s knif 
in their left. He told them how often they had violated the 
sacred rights of hospitality and made the feast a mere pretext for 
secret sl aughter ; how even at God’s holy altar they had poisoned 
the cup of Sacrament to be rid of a powerful foe; of the slaughter 
of their beloved bards—the men who kept alive in their hearts 
that love of liberty and country and that pride of a noble pedigree, 
which had ever been the inspiration of their valour and determin- 
ation in the field. He scornfully compared the Saxon and Norman 
savages to the generous and enlightened Romans—called the 
former servile slaves whom mastership converted into byte, and 
cried, “ Let the Severn and the Wye be made the boundaries of 
W shee and England now and henc eforth for ever, unless it please 
God to restore Britain to the British.” “Is there.” he cried, “a 
compact our foes have not violated ? a treaty they *é ave not broken ? 
a single solemnly-made engagement to which they have remained 
true?” Was not,” he asked, “the dyke of Offa to be neutral 
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WALLACE OF WALES. 
ground, and did not the English first pass it? Had not their lawless 
encroachments extende ed year by year ever since?” To what,” he 
cried, “ but your persistent v: ilour do you owe it that you have not 
again heard the groans of your ancestors in those awful words, 
‘ The barbarians ive us to the sea, and the sea drives us back to 
the barbarians.’ On that obstinacy and valour, and on God only, 

‘an we now depend, but victory has already smiled upon our arms. 
One robber we have slain (Lord Grey), and the other (Mortimer 
stands indebted for his life, not to his bravery, but to the speed of 
a horse. We have marched so far into our enemies’ country, let 
us still go forward, manly and undaunted.’ 

And then this trained pleader from the bar pointed out t! 
rapidly decreasing stock of provisions in their camp, the imposs 
bility of safely retreating, and the absolute necessity of victory 
the sole means of purchasing their lives. Proceeding, he coi 
trasted themselves with their foes, referring to Lord Mortimer a 
a soldier degraded by flight, a stranger to the tumultuous un 
disciplined insubordinate troops he led, and one in whom his me1 
could have no real confidence and faith, and to himself as a lea 
who had been known to them from his youth upward ; ae 
their athletic sports and exercises in which he had taken part 
throwing the ponderous axe, swimming, racing and climbing, and ( 
their social festivities, when he with them drained the } jovial Hit 
horn. He proudly described them as free-men, united by rw of 
a noble cause, trained to war from childhood, and of their enemies 
as a mere mob, whose miserable condition of vassalage defeat could 
not deteriorate nor victory improve ; as wretched slaves led by 
men who were at once both their oppressors and proprietors. 
With no sense of honour, no object to gain, no property to defend, 
and no country that they could fairly call their own, what matcl 
could such troops be for them, enrage od by unprovoked aggressions, 
national indignities and public spoliations. He charged them t 
remember their wives and iaadiedl their liberty and independence, 
their homes, and their bleeding country, all awaiting the result of 
that day’s fighting to become the prey of lawless violence and 
fiendish cruelty, or to share in their glories and the noblest fruits 


c 


of victory. For himself he asked nothing, he was as willing t 
fight shoulder to shoulder with the humblest spearmen a as ti 
lead them into battle, and this he swore in the names of those 
illustrious heroes who beat back Czesar and held at bay the Saxons 


and the Danes, and from whom he hoped that day to prove himself 
a worthy descendant. 

The shouts that rent the air were heard in the Marchers’ camp. 
Clamours arose for immediately giving the English battle. 

Glendower was prepared. He had the previous evening detached, 
under the command of a reliable leader familiar with the country 
and its roads, a select body of men to test the upper fords of the 
river, and if they found them passable to hang upon the enemy’s rear. 
VOL. VII. D 
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The Welsh came to the river bank under a cloud of their arrows. 
and fought up to their waists in water, seeming unable either to 
advance or retreat. At the same time, to divert the attention 
of the enemy, a sudden, most unexpect me: and vitally important 
attack was made by them on another side, threatening the English 
stores and magazines. This compelled ie Lord Mortimer to 
present two opposing fronts to his foes, which considerably 
weakened his main force. The British bows were all the time 
doing terrible mischief. Believing the force and current of the 
river would, at least for a sufficient time, keep the one body of 
Welsh sai effecting a landing, Mortimer wheeled his entire force 
to take the other body in the rear. Just as Glendower thought 
he would. The force in the water suddenly plunged forward and 
leaped to land, Glendower foremost. Forming his troops as they 
arrived, in close column, he finished that work just as Mortimer 
returned in triumph from his easily-routed enemy. The leaders at 





GLENDOWER’S Prison. 


once sprang forward and met in mortal combat, and the strife 
raged about them in all its desperate fury. Glendower wounded 
and dismounted his antagonist, upon which his men made him 
prisoner, and the routed Welsh, returning, attacked the English 
from an opposite point with such desperate resolution that after 
fearful struggles, in which prodigies of valour were performed, a 
general rout ensued. The British were again victors. 
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The carnage was fearful, and it is said that two thousand wer: 


killed in flight. 





Marching onward on the following day Glendower divided hi 
army into two, one pressing forward to besiege Wigmore castle 
where the young Ear! of - irche, a mere boy in years, but gallant 
courageous and true, was raising an army for the rescue of Si: 
E dmund Mortimer, his uncle—and the other to occupy the height 
of Ambury. Hea lespatched troops to secure the old Britis 
camps of Ivington, upon the Brierley hills, and Risbury. Th: 


he proceeded to give battle to the younger Mortimer, whom, att 
a very hard and desperate struggle, he di -feated and made prisone 
according to tradition, with his own hand. 

At Leominster, Glendower was proclaimed king of Wales, an 
there he held his court, receiving homage and oaths of allegiance 
in great state—the Mortimers being confined the while in the 
common prison, which used to be pointed out for centuries after, 
in Church Street, as Owen Glendower’s prison. Here he rewarded 
his friends by putting them into possession of the conquere 
estates, bestowing the lands in and about Ivington and Brierley 
upon that Evan whose uncle was so famous a warrior in the Frenc! 
wars of Edward III. and the Black Prince. To Rhys ap Griffit! 
was allotted Risbury, Humber and Stoke. Eaton Stretford an 
Hennor became the portion of Ap Llhwyd, and on Philip aj 





Morgan were conferred divers estates, some of which retain his 
name. Here, too, he strengthened himself by important alliances, 


marrying three of his daughters to the three principal chieftain 
of the county, Scudamore of Holme-Lacy, Monnington of Mon 
nington, and Croft of Croft castle. 

These great victories gave new strength to the valiant Welshmen, 
for hundreds who had held aloof from his cause as one utter! 
vain and hopeless, which could only intensify the national mise 
and heap fresh calamities upon their unfortunate country, now 
flocked into his camp, believing, in many cases, that at last tl 
ancient prophecies of their returning sovereignty would be rea 
ised, and long-lost Britain would once more be held by and fo 
the Britons. 

Henry, it seems, permitted the friends of Lord Grey, who was after- 
wards retaken and sle‘n, to pay his-ransom ; but when he heard tha‘ 
the Earl of Northumberland, as a near relative of the Mortimers, 
was about to ransom them also, he interposed his authority. It 
was encouraging rebellion to hand over to the king’s enemy these 
enormous sums—he would himself win the prisoners back, right 
speedily, by force of arms. Many whispered confidentially in the 
ears of those who would not betray them, their belief in the iia’ 
secret desire that Glendower would follow the example of the 
royal troops and slay his prisoners of all ranks on the field. 


(To be Continued. A. H. WALL. 
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the moment of all his 
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that influences his 
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Ethel is beginning, 


when the pain he feels makes him discourteously impatient— 
“Then it is true ? 


who have brought it 
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With this he turns aw: Ly; 
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God bless you, Ethel, and God forgive those 
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and gets himself out of the room 
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“ He is gone hey These words forced themselv: U1 mohnels 
mouth, in a tone of surprised pain and disappointment. | 
seem to plead for pity and sympathy from ose W ave 
witnessed the way in which she has been rebuffed and | 
Then suddenly she knows, as well as if they t | 
many words, that not one of them nas pity 1] ; 
they are all glad that Walter has resigned her, that e is 
standing alone in the world, as far as her wishes ; on ed. 


Her mother is on the winning Monkstown 
else seems to follow her mother’s lead. 
She is not disposed LO Oppose nee hess 


sense of her having been worsted, and s'! 

midst of her Own agony to really bl ( alt 
is evidently waiting for the man, and as e' 

who has been frittered away from he: her 

own weak will. But though she , by mm 


compass generosity enough for this, sh 


“Come, Lady St. Just,” she says, inclining e: 
farewell to Mrs. Mellon’s two lady-lodgers. } 
what you came to do; why should we intrud: est : 
longer ?” 

“Tam afraid | must wait for my sketcht. ther oppor- 
tunity,” Lady St. Just says, apologetically, to Miss Somerset. ‘* So 
much time has been given to social amenities at tl nterests 
of art have suffered; perhaps you will permit O 
friend, Miss Heatherley, on some other occasion to tak sket 
of this charming room ?” 

“ Always delighted to see you and any of y friends,” Miss 
somerset replies. These two ladi s are LOInYg lolence to 
their feelings in being gracious to one another; the detachment 


of Ethel Heatherley from Mr. Giftord is an ach evement on w] ich 
they have both expended their best efforts. What wonder, now 
that it is completed, that they are well satisfied, and gracious to 
one another. 

But this very graciousness of Lily’s is an extra drop 0! 
bitterness in Ethel’s cup, ‘“ How sure she must be of him to be 
2asy and good-humoured as she is,” Ethel thinks, as she hurries 


away oul of the sound of any more delicate ly-tipped AITOWS. 
‘‘] want no second sight of the room; it’s photographed in my 
memory too clearly tor me to nee d to see it ivaln n oraer to 


be able to sketch it.” 
She is seated in the carriage, and has time to compost hersell, 
outwardly at any rate, before Lady St. Just comes up. For 


Lady St. Just feels that, unless the girl has time given her to 
remember her bounden duty and service to the man to whom she 
has permitted her mother to promise her in marriage, she may 


break all bonds, defy Lady St. Just, and declare recklessly for the 
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“You'll never cure me by saying such things, I. know him 
better than you do, and I know that though he may be led to ds 
it, he’ll never find solace in a marriage with Miss Somers: 


may smile as incredulously as you will, I know it.” 
“I care very little whether he does or not. Really, Ethel 


hadn’t a notion that your pretty little head was so full of romantic 
exploded nonsense; on the whole I am not sure that Lord Monks- 
town isn’t the right man for you after all; your keen sense of 
the incongruous will make you root-out all pernicious itiment- 


alism when you find yourself the wife of a man of sixty 
‘When I do that my keen sense of the incongruous will make 


me root out every bit of good feeling that’s in me now,” the gir] 
says, wearily, and a pang shoots through her old friend’s rt, a 
she remembers her own words spoken to Ethel’s mother—* A 
great deal of her fondness must go before she can marry Monks- 
town, and when a girl’s fondness goes other things follow.” 

There is no more said atnen them on this subject now, no 
for many days to come. Lady St. Just is onlv too giad to 
sleeping dogs lie, and Ethel knows that all her words to | St. 
Just are in vain. 

“ As will her words to her mothe nd to Lo \lonkstow1 
also,” she begins to fear ; and then she tries t ture what 1 
remainder of her life will be if this great calamity 3 Col 
to pass, and she becomes a marchioness and an envied woman in 
society. 

Thoughts of Kenmare often darken and distress her mind dur- 
ing these dismal days. What sort of a home will his father’s 


house be for the son, if she is the father’s wife and the house’s 
mistress? She seems destined to bring sorrow and destruction 
upon those she loves and likes. After persistently repulsing Ken- 
mare as she has done, on the grounds of her greater love fo. 
another, what hard things will Kenmare not be justified in 
thinking of her, if she casts out that greater love and marries 
Kenmare’s father? The contemplation of this part of the picture 
of the future, is only one degree less maddening than some of 
those scenes from the past which are indelibly imprinted on her 
mind. Wherever she looks, backwards or forwards, the marks of 
fickleness, falseness, and nia eachery to those she loves are upon 
her. 

Lady St. Just’s permission is never accorded in any form 
of words, but Lord Monkstown comes without. it, in the 
course of a few days, and seems quite as sanguine of a good 
reception as if both Ethel and her hostess had written letters 
of rejoicing at the prospect of seeing him. 

That Ethel shrinks from him, averts her eyes, and gives 
him her hand so coldly, that he checks himself in his first 
evident intention of kissing her on the brow, does not surprise, 
neither does it depress him. Her silence has led him to 





LLERTON TOWERS. 4] 
suspect that the rapturous delight at the engagement, expressed 
in her mother’s letter, is confined entirely to her mother’s 
bosom. But he can bear her indifference, if Ethel will only 
keep her brightness and beauty. So now, though she holds 
him at arms length, he preserves an air of being well-pleased 
with his reception. 

“You know, of course, that the Bishop and Mrs. Templeton 
are coming home in two or three days, Ethel; I shall then 
be a guest at the palace, and certain arrangements, which are 
necessary, can be carried out with more convenience and 
celerity,”. he tells her, and she knows that he means the 
arrangements for the marriage. 

“Mother coming home already? surely, surely, not!” 


“Mrs. Templeton is acceding to my request in thus aimabl: 
curtailing her wedding-tour.’ 

«Why ?’ 

“ Because I am <ious to commence my own, and Mrs. 
Templeton is humane enough not to put any obstacle in my 
way, he tells her, lifting her hand to his lips as he speaks, 
with an air of by-gone gallantry that makes her feel inclined 


to cast herself on her knees before him. and implore him, 
the remembrance of his age and her youth, to pity her an 
set her free. 


But she checks the impulse to act thus. An undefined dread 
of Lady St. Just’s hearing of it, and casting ridicule on he 
for having done it, a shrinking from being ealled “emotional ’ 
and “sensational,” as well as “sentimental” and “ romantic,” 
restrains the girl from making her appeal from her heart, on 


her knees, as her impulse would lead her to do. No! she 
will make it earnestly and urgently, but it shall be from he 


head! it+shall a to him as a man of the world and 
gentleman, and if fails! well, if it fails! time enough whi 
it does to think of wl at must follow. 

“ Lord Monkstown ” she degen, standing very erect before 
him, in a way that unfortunately displays the proportions of 


her perfect figure to ‘oe best oe antage before his admiring 
and enamoured eyes. ‘“ Lord Monkstown, in what I am going 
to say, I don’t think you can detect a shadow of ingratitude to 
you for the honour you have done: I am thankful to you for 
the wish you have to be good to my mother and to me; | 
know how generous you are disposed to be to her; I know 
how generous you have been already, and (to my sorrow 
know how great she thinks her need is of your generosity. 
Knowing all this, I should be a greater coward than I am, a 
worse girl than I am, if I did not tell you all about myself 
that my mother has left untold, and ask you to believe that 
you and I shall both be happier if you will give me back my 
promise to be your wife, and be my friend only still.” 
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In her grave earnestness she is fraught with m omanly 
grace than he has ever remembered in her in } most i 
moments: and the keen perception he has of 
adversary to her hope of winning him to rele 

“ |] think Mrs. Templeton has told me quite as m 


l 
necessary a man should learn from another, 
and I can save you the trouble of dwé lling at OU! 
Important circumstances, by telling you at once that | am moi 


than satisfied. and that I would not desire to | 
altered. either in vou or in the conditions of 


She begins to feel that he will be inflexible in demai 
Ing from her the complete fulfilment of t! 
has given in her name. She begins to 
escape for her! that she will be forced 
power to redeem it ! Still. she will are he) 
and if he has the heart to lacerate it furt 
never have it to say that she has deceive 


“In telling you of the circumstances 
former life, has my mother told you of 
engagement to Mr. Gifford?” 

‘She mentioned that a girlish intatuat 
and gave me to understand that it had been 

‘Then, Lord Monkstown, my mother deceiv® 
with fresh energy and hope. And now he 
her cheeks flush, and her lips quiver sensit 


strong feeling adds so many fresh charm: he a 
her chances of vetting an order of release fr Vionkstown 
are more feeble than ever. 

“| will be no party to that deception,” she go hemen 
“the ‘infatuation’ as she ealls it. the real love as I know 
to be, is as strong as ever in my heart for Mr. Gniftord. W hen 
my mother got me to agree with with her wishes and yours, 
[ did not feel that what I said was final. I had a hope, faint and 
vague, but still a hope, that Mr. (yifford would stand by me and 
set me free———” 

“JT am to understand that hope exists n mger?” he asks 
with deferential sympathy. 

“That hope exists no longer; he told me that the ‘end had 
come for us,’ and quite gave me up when he heard from me of 
you; but understand this, Lord Monkstown, I love him quite as 


much as ever, though he has given me up. 

She says her words so distinctly and impressively that he cannot 
doubt for a moment that she means them to the fullest extent of 
their meaning, and he winces under the unflattering conviction. 
But his will is strong to have her for his own, and since this other 
man has resigned her, and her mother’s welfare is involved in 
Ethel’s becoming his wife, he tries to make himself believe that 


it will be more merciful to make her a successful and secure 
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“Indeed! then n 
asks suavely, and Et! 
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and convince thems 
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Ethel laughs, short! 
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with her frivolous zea 
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my mother to spend 
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“T shall never ask 
volunteer, for anythir 
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ll. than to let her retur to miserabl: 


her generous confidence and noble frank- 
endeared her to him. And then goes on 
experience goes to prove that what 
itely, “love” and “heart” are in reality 
ents in the married state. 

ence, and a cordial recognition on eithe) 
ther has to so much liberty of action as is 
‘servation of home-peace and happiness ; 
ie chief conditions to be fulfilled in the 
the desirability of his seeking one 
ald to im in carrying out these con- 
inxious to impress upon Kenmare,” Lord 
liverging from the subject of his ow} 

nakes Ethel feel, and that is designs 

he regards his own marriage as ; 


-s ing. 

Ethel VS 
[ ask what more vou would have? ” 
SAVS 


seen that sentiment elongated Into 


nodern bards of the sunflower and blue 
think it very creditable, shall I say, tha 
e else to live upon as a rule should try 


; That love LS enough. Will you like to 


Templeton’s last letter to me;” he goes 
delightful to meet with such a bright 
ture; she is flinging herself with the ardom 


ject of the plans and pavement of the ne\ 
ds building, and she says, ‘I hope Ethel’ 
that’s another passage. This is the on 
‘I hope my sweet Ethel’s good taste wil 
io me to select tiles that will be in perfect 


wers. ferns, and any dresses that may sweep 


y, as Lord Monkstown looks up at her wit 

ressing in his face admiration of that whic! 
to admire in Mrs. Templeton, and sympath 

about the unbuilt conservatory. 

will refrain from employing itself in helping 


that money, Lord Monkstown. Can’t you 


you to give me a reason that you do not 


ig,” he replies, gallantly, and Ethel feels 
le, and that he will take having the power, 


and will keep while he can. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
‘HEART OF LEAD, AND HEART OF FEATHI 


THE Bishop and Mrs. Templeton are at home, after a brie 
honeymoon, and the already well-informed Miss Tem 
rapidly acquiring fresh and unpalatable knowledge, und 
auspices of her charming, attractive little step-mother. 

The first lesson she is taught is the hard one of enfo1 
humility. Before the return of the happy pair, Fanny has in- 
judiciously communicated to many people her fixed resolve to 
“assert her position in the palace, and maintain it, from the first 
hour of Mrs. Templeton’s return.” But, in spite of her go 
inclination to carry out this fixed resolve. she finds | 
pelled to abandon it, at the easy, nonchalant suggestion Mrs. 
Templeton, within twenty-four hours of that lady’s ascending tl 
throne. 

They are at breakfast the morning after the 
and bridegroom, when the first struggle f lpremacy ta 
place. The Bishop, his daughter, and Ethel have been punctua 
to the hour named for that meal, but Mrs. Pic aran s kept 
them waiting half-an-hour. Once Fanny makes a feint of taking 
her accustomed seat behind the coffee-pot anf urn, but on her 
father’s remarking—- 

“ Mrs. Templeton will expect to find her place icant when she 
comes down, Fanny,” she has huffily vacated it, reminding 
at the same time that his medical men have always ed that 
nothing is so injurious to his constitution as to Dp and 
about long before he breaks his fast. 

** At least let me pour you out a cup of coffee, Papa? M 
Templeton can scarcely wish to parade authority at the cost of 
your health, perhaps of your life,” she says; and the bisl 
negatives the proposition touchily, and adds 

“‘ Mrs. Templeton has a great dislike to seeing the breakfast- 
table disarranged before she comes down. 

At this Fanny rings the bell, and g 
to the servant who answers it, to the effect that he is to ask 
the housekeeper to be good enough to senda cup of tea and 
slice of toast up to her (Miss Temp leton’s) room; a proceeding 
which the bishop protests against faintly, but does n 
actually forbid, fearing that his child may turn and rend him 
with cutting accusations of his having gone over to the other 
side, leaving her forlorn and friendless. 

But ere he can quite make up his mind what it will be wisest 
(that is, safest) for him to do, his indisputably better-half comes 
into the room, bringing with her a certain aroma of fresh air 
that proves though Mrs. Templeton is late for breakfast, she has 
been no sluggard this morning. 


rives an elaborate direction 
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“1 met a cup of 1 and some deliciously-crisp toast on its 
way to your room, Fanny,” she says, holding her prettily-tinted 
cheek towards her step-daughter for the latter to kiss, “so | 
ordered them back here. I disapprove exceedingly of bedroom 
breakfasts.” 

“We had almost despaired of seeing you this morning, my 
dear,” the bishop says, deprecatingly, hoping to avert the rising 
storm. 


“T am sure, Papa, you will not sanction Mrs. Templeton’s 
interference with any orders concerning myself only, which I may 
give in the house of which I have been sole mistress so long, 
Fanny says, bristling at the Bishop in a way that makes the latter 
feel his age and weakness, poignantly. Why, oh! why, will thes 
two women, his nearest and dearest, wage war with one anothe: 
about trifles light as , and devastate him in his own hitherto 
peaceful palace rs ies to evade answering his daughter, b: 
putting on the appe ice of intense interest in the contents of 
the covered, but stil! ing, dishes on the breakfast table. But 
his little ruse fails. 

“ Did you not hea t your daughter said, dear?” his wif 
says to him, with ominous suavity, “surely you will answer hi 
appeal, made, with tl} tmost good taste, in my presence.” 

‘“‘ It was far bette: braver that Fanny should say what she 
did before you, than ma youl back, Mother,” Ethel puts 
warmly, and Mrs. 'T’ ton, remembering ali she owes to Ethel’ 
passive submission to will, forbears on this occasion, and finds 
her way out of the impending difficulty with her customary tact 

“ Dearest child, yor e always right,” she says, admiringly, “ 
was ‘better and brav: is you so prettily and truthfully say, o 
Fanny’s part. I only t hurt for the moment that you shoul 
have deemed me capi of the injustice which you suggested t 
the Bishop,” she adds, turning to Fanny, who, sorely against he 
will, is compelled, by 1 politeness ot the explanation, to sit dow 
with the others to bre fast, as 1f nothing had happened. 

‘And now,” Mrs. Templeton says, with the gaiety of a gi 
who has committed a harmless escapade, “I will tell you why | 
was an absentee this morning; I have been for more than 
hour discussing plans with Bolt, and really, without boasting, | 
may say we have d wonders already, short as the time | 
been. We have chalked out 1 site, selected the tiles, and 
actually commenced rations ; men are digging out the trenches 
for the walls, and Bolt has signed an agreement to have 
finished, glassed in, and ready for the plants by this day thre 
weeks ; haven’t I been energetic?” 

“You have indeed,” the Bishop says, approvingly; but he 
father’s approbation does not appease Fanny’s utter antagonism 
to her step-mother’s high-spirited and expensive hobby. 


c 


“T’m afraid Bolt over-rates the revenues of the bishopric of 
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Allerton Towers, or he would not have signed suc! 
in faith, at your request, Mrs. Templeton.” 


“T think Bolt quite understands that the revenu f the 
bishopric will not be drawn upon for payment for my little 
piece of innocent extravagance, Fanny; he is quite content to 
take my promise to pay; it will be quite a miniature Cryst 
Palace—ninety feet long, and sixty wide. Ethel, dear, I sha 
ask you to send me over every Irish fern that grows, and 
acres of shamrock—I mean to have a large bed of tl 
leaf of bard and chief; and you shall get m small arbutus 
tree from Killarney, and a real little Irish oak from Lord 
Monkstown’s estate, for me to plant on the first anniversary 
of your wedding-day.” 

Ethel masters herself sufficiently to refrain from shudd 
at this allusion to her obnoxious future, but Fanny Templ 
ton sees the indignant look of reproach which the ¢ 
at her mother, and is not slow in construing it aright. 

“None but a mother could manage to bring in a sion 
to the happy day so cleverly,” Miss Templeton say 
vicious shake of her virgin head. “Ethel! how | 
your opportunities! why don’t you render your arbut 


shamrock with more graceful readiness.” 
“TY am sure of one thing, and that is, that Lord Monks- 
town will not grudge them to me.” Mrs. Templeton says, 


that arch and affectedly playful manner, that is so maddening 
to a hearer whose soul is sick. 
“T am quite longing to see this enterprising nobleman,’ 


Fanny says, as sweetly as if she were unconscious of wound- 
ing, with every word she speaks, the girl who has never wronged 


or wounded her : “does he make love as ardently and agree- 
ably as is son did, Ethel ? such gifts are frequently hered 
itary, I believe.” 
“Don’t let us waste the whole morning at the breakfast 
tania, ” Mrs. Templeton says, quickly, rising as she speaks, 
‘come my dear, I want your opinion wy my conservatory ; the 
Pe are on the library-table, and as I have owe made my 


choice you will only have to A vertiog not to decide. 

She puts her hand on the Bishop’s arm, and leads him from 
i sacle, to gaze with amazed horror at the porte ntous proport ions 
of the models his wife has selected. He is not in possession of any 
facts concerning his wife’s monetary affairs, and his soul grows 
dark within him, as visions of getting into debt, through her 
agency, to every tradesman in his diocese, floats before his 
mind’s eye. 

“It will be the largest and handsomest conservatoy in Allerton 
Towers, Bolt tells me,” Mrs. Temple ton says, triumphantly. 

“| fear it will cost a great deal!” the Bishop rep lies. 

“The cost is quite a secondary consideration,” the lady says, 
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carelessly ; and the B shop oTOans in spirit as she goes on t 


> 


tell him of a window she is going to have made over the draw 
ing-room ‘fire-place, looking into the conservatory. 


' 


‘That will involve altering the chimney, and will really ad 
alarmingly to the expense,” he protests, looking and feeling 
aghast at her recklessness. 

“But consider the exquisite effect, especially at night!” sh 
says, gaily; “ why should ‘expense ’ be made such a bug-bear : 
When the lamp is lighted in the conservatory at night, and wi 


are sitting cosily before the fire feasting our eyes on gorgeons 
tropical flowers and foliage, seen through the window, you wil 
admit that so delightful and unusual an effect is well worth th 
few hundreds it will « 

‘ Hundreds!” the Bishop ejaculates ; with all his heart now 
he wishes he had harkened to his daughter’s counsel, and ¢ 
himself adrift from his spendthrift widow, before she became his 
wife. Itis too late to so free himself now, but for his honour’ 
sake he will remonstrate with and check her in her mad care: 
of unwarrantable ext iwance. 

“1 cannot—positi y I cannot, and will not sanction y: 
having a conservatory built on such a seale; nor will I allo 
the alterations you ] se to be made. I shall tell Bolt that h 
must take orders on e subject from me only, and unless | 
gives me a reasonal estimate I shall forbid the work being 
begun.” 

“But it as begun,” she says, carelessly; “there are severa 
men hard at work already digging out the foundations ; and as fo: 
your telling Bolt that he is to take orders from you only, it’s to 
ridiculous a threat for me to think of it for a moment, much less 
to be deterred by it. Bolt will take orders from the one to whon 
he will look for payment, and, as [am that one, 1 must beg that 
you don’t interfere th my arrangements for improving you 
house and making it a fit place for my daughter to come to when 


she is Marchioness of Monkstown.” 

The Bishop is considerably cowed, not only by the length 
this address, but by the cool indifference which marks the 
manner in which it is delivered. Still, cowed though he is, th 
importance of the subject under debate, and his holy horror of 
owing any man aught, impels him to make a further effort t 
stand to his guns. 

‘“¢ Excuse me,” he says, gravely, “I have never asked for you 
confidence respecting your money-matters. I have waited fo 
you to give it to me.” 

“JT quite appreciate the delicacy of such conduct, and trust 
that it may continue; curiosity, especially about money-matters, 
is such an ignoble thing,” she interrupts in her sweetest tones, 
but the honey is wasted upon the Bishop to-day. 

“T have waited for you to give it to me unasked,” he says, with 
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ominous solemnity. He has found this manner efficacious in tl] 
taming of turbulent chaplains before now. And little he recks 
how absolutely it will be thrown away upon the gentle partner of 


his home and heart. 
** And I have not given it,” she puts in. 
“ Now I ask you, I entreat you, Mrs. Templeton. Wi 
say I command 
“ No! you had better not,” her suave voice says 





“ But I entreat you, for the sake of avolding ndignl qls- 
cussions and dissensions in the future, to tell me frank ind 
fairly what your income is, and from where derived. 


I may be able to judge what expenditure 1s 
part in this establishment, and, what is i 
dishonest.” 

During the whole of this exordium, deli 
manner of a Charge, the lady against whom it is ing 
plays, with idle grace, with a large ivory paper-knife. When th 


Bishop ceases speaking, and sits in silent expecta waiting | 
explanation, she throws the knife down with an impatient gesture, 
and rises, the plan of the contested ( onservatory 

“1 am sorry to have toalter the opinion I had forme s to you 
tact and delicacy,” she says, gliding towards the door, f 
the argument. “Iam sorry to have to refus@a request of yours, 
however bluntly and awkwardly made; but do understand early, 


please ! that I shall »not render an account of 
from whence my income is derived, or of the n 


is spent. The information would not benefit you in a1 way : 
why should | give it you, therefore ? It is against m ncl} 

that a wife should have no individuality, no sepa status and 
existence, and I should have neither if I delivered 1 money- 


matters up into your hands.” 
* Mrs. Templeton, I must insist upon hi: 


statement of assurance from you that you are abl 

debts which I fear you are only too ready to incur,” the Bishop 
says, with a shaking voice. For so good a manas he undoubted! 
is, passion has taken possession of him very completely. A vagu 
fear that his dignity and honour will suffer at the hands of thé 
calm and smiling, but defiant lady, who has opposed and worsted 
him in this their first trial of strength, overpowers him, and 
makes him nervous and unable to rise to those heights from 
whence he can command the situation. He knows as soon 
as the word “insist” has passed his lips, that has made a 
false step in using it. It is awful to him that something 
very like a quarrel should come off betwee) s new wife 
and himself, within the precincts of his palace, the very day 


after returning home. It is awful to him that he should b 
compelled to use words of censure and repre ot to ori whom 
had hoped would adorn and dignify his hig] 


j 
_ 


position in the 
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ve all it is awful to him to feel that he 
to regulate or control this gentle-voioed, 
than he has to regulate the winds or th: 
her own gait! She will give freely while 
Give orders, money, patronage! ‘ Where 
isks, thinking of that conservatory, and of 
ling window over the fire- -place. And 
upon an explanation of the 
weak and vain is such insist- 
urns round in the doorway (making he 


‘“ insists ” 
her! Oh! 


he has approved in the daringly-graceful 
insist, because you have no means of 


1] 


shall not give you a statement of my cir- 
snow them to be in such a perfectly satis- 
lefray any debts I may incur; yow 
e affecting » you, I fear ; 
isantness pass without re proach 1, if you on 
that for the future you will be mor 


aoupts or me ar 


of our married life, it is strange indeed 
to me in this way,” the Bi ishop says, 


that I should speak and settle thes 
ly stage, than leave it to lag on 
n custom may have made us callous to 
says, brightly. Then, with the view 
‘uSs10n, she vanishes from the roon 


sc 


smile, carrying her conservatory plans 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
BY THE RUSSIAN VIOLETS. 

IT is in all respects a dreadful day, th vi | 
Marquis of Monkstown arrives at the palace cues nd 
Ethel Heatherley’s recognised future husband.  T! weath 
is bad, in the first place; therefore the Bishop is unable t 
get out and “potter about,” which is the pln hi w wit 
uses to designate his hitherto revered ramblings. The weath 
too, is not only antagonistic to the Bishop’s ‘ pott Fe, ’ bt 
to the furtherance of the conservatory. Consequently, bot} 
he and Mrs. Templeton are out of gear, and dispos set 
perhaps, not the worst, but certainly the untoward sid ings 

All the maid-servants attached to the pala staff are 
sullen, silent rebellion. Never in the history of man— leas 
in their lives and within the limits of their experien have 
they witnessed so much dust and disorder as now reigns in the 
drawing-room wing. Mrs. Templeton, beautifully shod and 
a dust-cloak that envelops her hours more oraceful j 
same garment would another woman, tramps and out ov 
bricks and mortar and broken glass, without getting cut o1 
scratch to her feet, or flying atom in her eye But the entran 
hall looks like a mason’s yard, and the drawing-room like Lite 
sepulchre, the servants aver; and, in truth, tl his peri 


of transition and preparation as little as Miss Templeton oes 

The Bishop, finding it all vanity and weariness, and being 
moreover, mightily oppressed by the dread—whic vife 
asseverations to the contrary are powerless Lis} t] 
eventually he will be called upon to pay t¢ . 
library alone ! 

He can neither read nor write, nor meditate on good and 
peaceful things, for the incessant knocking, and planing | 
hammering jars upon his nerves, and threatens to break 
drums of his ears. He cannot take refuge in his daughter’s 
sitting-room, which is farther removed from the hubbub, because 


that unflinching young mentor rarely addresses 
him now than of reproofand exhortation. 
biting nature, because peculiarly well-merited, for 
in the past regarding the widow; exhortation on the 
the best means for him to employ in the 


Repre 


independent-spirited and extravagant wife ! 


To him, knowing as he does what wax he is in the hands o 


latter, these exhortations are fraught with even 


than he feels in the contemplation of the past from |! 
And when Fanny tells him roundly that 


point of view. 


one, shall lose all respect for him if he does not “ assert himself 
and “compel Mrs. Templeton to recognise his authority,” 
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“put down all her unjustifiable and unbecoming extravagancie 
with a strong hand,” the poor Bishop can only find it in his heart 
to creep away to the solitude of his library, and feed upon the 
thought of his own helplessness, in his silent heart. 
Unfortunately for the Bishop, he has not Mr. Grove’s strengt!] 
to lean upon at this juncture. The private chaplain is away 
staying with his old friend, the new Bishop of Fitz-Spitzburg, 
previous to the latter’s departure for his foreign field of action 
and sphere of labour, to which he is about to swoop off a strong 
corps of earnest and enthusiastic volunteers. Mr. Grove is on 
of these, but his departure is to be delayed for a time until tl 


Bishop of Allerton Towers can find a successor worthy of him he 
succeeds, and of the private chaplaincy. Meanwhile, the Bishop, 
during Mr. Grove’s temporary absence, feels like a rudderless 
ship floating on a desperate sea, both in his private and in hi: 
official capacity. 

Ethel Heatherley, his step-daughter, is the only one in th 
house from whom he s any comfort. She, out of her profound 
pity for the way in which her mother makes a cipher of him, 
puts her own sorrow aside as much as she can, and tries to amus« 
him with her girlish unaffected talk about men and women, and 
things in general, and with that dearly-loved fiddle of her’s 
which once found no favour in Fanny Templeton’s eyes. 

gut circumstances have materially altered and enlarged 
Fanny’s mind about the fiddle. Now that the one who plays is 
going to be a marchioness, Miss Templeton sees much that 
good and deserving of ti sincerest admiration and _ closest 


imitation in all that *“* one” does. Miss Templeton sees that all 
is not well between Ethel and her mother. and shrewdly enough 


_ 


suspects the cause of the visible estrangement. Therefore, sh 
feels that her avowed friendship for the daughter does not, 
anv means, involve a cessation of hostilities against the mother. 


“There is no knowing what turn affairs may take even now,” 
Fanny thinks; Lord Monkstown may get tired of wooing Ethel, 
who will not be won. A man’s heart is often caught in thé 
rebound, Miss Templeton reminds herself, and even if such great 
good luck as is shadowed forth in this suggestive reminder should 
not be her portion, a lesser good may be secured. Ethel, as the 
Marchioness of Monkstown, will have it in her power to give 


much pleasure to any young lady friend who may be lucky 
enough to stay with her often. Why shall not Fanny be that 


young lady friend? ‘ Most people like to have a bright, pretty, 
clever girl about the house,” Miss Templeton tells herself, 
complacently, aud she registers a resolve to be that girl in the 
Monkstown establishment 

Towards this end she flatters Ethel directly and indirectly, and 
round about and in unexpected and undefended places. She 
copies Ethel’s style of dress and way of putting on her things, 
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and glides into the same arr: angement of the hair. She copies 
Ethel’s modes of speech, her opinions, and debonnair way of doing 
things. She applauds the fiddle vehemently, and begs Ethel, in 
her magnitude and good nature, to take the trouble to give her 
(Fanny) a few lessons on that once condemned, but now sweetest 
of all musical instruments. She takes to petting horses and 
dogs, and to love riding and driving herself, just as Ethel does. 
Until the latter, craving to get away from her own thoughts, 
finding neither peace nor pleasure in the society of her mother, 
and, believing in her truthful heart that when so much liking 


and regard is professed, much must b= felt, falls into the habit of 
looking at Miss Templeton in the light that young lady has 
placed herself in! The light of strong, unselfish, devoted 
affection ! 

From the hour of Lord Monkstowns’s arrival and establish- 
ment as a guest in the palace, Ethel clings to this friendship 
as her best protection. The two daughters of the house ar 
inseparable in these days, and Lord Monkstown though he girds 
against never enjoying a téte a téte with Ethel, is partially reconciled 
to the order of things, which gives him the society of “so 


charming a woman as Miss Temple ton ! ” 

Yes! it has come to this, ‘s the course ot two or three 
days! The Marquis of Maghatown thinks Fanny a very charm- 
img woman; and almost wishes that her charms had cast Ethel’s 


more piquant and younger beauty into the shade, Boyne 
Place. 

‘A deuced sensible woman, too,” his Lordship tells himself; 
“one who listens to a good story well, and understands it 
thoroughly, and appreciates its point, by Jove!” This qualifi- 
cation is a great one in his eyes, for he prides himself on 
his powers in good story-telling, and it is obvious to him 





that Ethel, though she is } | 
point, rarely takes in the gist of what he says so subtly. 

Ethel, in fact, is sick to death of (and nearly worn out by) 
the part she is playing—a part that she knows she will throw up 
suddenly, one day, to the utter discomfiture of many, and 
the destruction of ! 

Well! she will not, even to herself, word the conviction that 
she has that her mother is playing with combustibles, which 
will presently explode, shattering everybody who has been within 
reach of her lately—more especially those who have trusted, 
relied upon, and befriended her. But though she will not word 
it, she has it, and it disturbs and darkens her, and makes her 
a more easily-moulded and less fearlessly-reliant Ethel, than 
she has ever been before. 

There is something pitiable in the way in which she so 
promptly complies with every little conventional request Lord 
Monkstown makes to her. She will play and sing to him by 


polite up to the listening 
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the hour (but the song he likes best “ Twickenham Ferry,” 


she carefully eschews). She is always ready to ride with him, 
and her mother has presented her with a handsome, weed) 


young thorough-bred, a perfect lady’s hack (which taxes the 
nerves and energies of the Bishop’s grooms), or to drive him 
along the lovely Allerton Towers lanes. But she is never ready to 
listen to him when he wants to play the lover. And the patience 
with which he accepts the situation begins to perplex hei 


sorely. 
If he would only crow indignant, and demand an explanation ! 


If he would only show righteous displeasure at the way in 


which the girl, who has promised to marry him, treats him, 
Ethel feels that she could open her heart, and make her con- 
fession to him. But he will not do this, he will treat her as 
if he were perfectly satisfied, and had nothing to complain of ; 
and, while he does this, Ethel feels tongue-tied on the most 
momentous subject of her life. 

Long conferences take place frequently between Mrs. Templeton 
and Lord Monkstown—conferences at which none of the others 
are allowed to assist If vigilant Mrs. Templeton sees that 
her daughter’s noble lover looks disappointed or depressed for 
a moment, by Ethel’s systematic evasion of aught approaching 
to lover-like demonstrations on his part, he is instantly swooped 
off by the vivacious lady, on some pretext or other. Now 


it is that he must come into the now finished, and nearly 
filled conservatory with her, to give his opinion on the blending 


of certain colours, in the arrangement of various groups of 
plants. Now it is that he must go with her to the stables, 
to look at the new horses and ponies which fill the Bishop’s 
stalls, and feed fre on the Bishop’s corn. And when she 


gets him to herself in this way, she soothes the ruffled vanity 
and pours balm into the wounded heart, with skill and 
efficacy. 

“Kthel is still so much of a child that she hardy knows the 
meaning of love yet,” she tells him, “but when once you 
have awakened it in her heart, you will find it no fleeting 
fancy with her. I know my daughter so well, that I can read 
her thoughts at a glance, and I know now that she shrinks fron 
showing the real warmth of her regard for you, fearing you might 
attribute it to her desire to repay you for your generosity to me 

“My dear madam, it is distinctly understood between us that 
that “tes arts is never to be alluded to,” he says magnificently. 

“Ah! you are so good! But I can never forget it ; but, about 
Ethel, believe me when I say that the seed your noble conduct has 
pl inted i in her heart will bear rich fruit of love some day.” 

“T shall be perfectly happy and satisfied if I can feel that she 
marries me of her own free-will.” 

“You must never do yourself the injustice of doubting it; she 
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is a little in awe of you now; I was just the same when first 
engaged to her dear father; indeed, Mr. Heatherley told fter 
our marriage, that he was many, many times on the point of 
breaking off our engagement, he thought my manner so repellant ; 
and I adoring him all the time—as Ethel does you.” 

Lord Monkstown is compelled to believe a lady who speaks wit! 
such a thrilling air of truth. But at the same tim: does find 
it hard to reconcile Ethel’s demeanour to him with t feeling of 
adoration which her mother declares the girl is fraught with for 
him! However, doubt onthe subject bei ing intensely disagreeable, 
he dispels it, as much as possible, by turning his attent and ) 


thoughts in other directions—chiefly in Fanny’s. 


Meanwhile Mrs. Templeton hurries on the trowssea rardless 
of expense, and continually commits Ethel to the cou ie has 
been forced upon, by compelling the girl to give orders | make 

choice of things for the approaching event, in the neipal shops 
of Allerton Towe rs. 

“Its all waste, sheer wicked waste,” Ethel says to Mrs. Templ 
ton one day when she had been goaded into selecting a forty- 
guinea seal-skin jacket, “1 know these things will never be wanted, 
I know something will be good enough to happen to break off the 
marriage, I shall die, probably, for I can’t live long with this dull, 
dreadful pain in my heart. - 

‘I know what has upset you this morning,” Mrs. Templeton says, 
encouragingly, “it 7s bad taste on Mr. Gifford’ s part to ride about 
with Miss Somerset ; it shows a nasty, vindictive spirit.” 

“Have you seen them riding together ?” Ethel asks, quickly, 
“T haven’t; are you sure you have seen them, Mother ?” 

“ Quite sure, dear, but if I had tho ught it possible they could 
have escaped your notice nothing would have induced e to 
mention the fact to you,” Mrs Te mpl eton says, with her prettiest 
air of veracity, she all the while being fully conscious that the 
pair had passed unnoticed by Ethel, and deeming it a fair part of 


the curing-process. 

‘‘ Perhaps the earth will open and swallow us both up before 
Walter and I are wicked enough to marry, as other people have 
arranged we shall marry,” Ethel says, and Mrs. Templeton, who is 
contented enough that Ethel should be unresigned, provided she 
be passive, thinks it wise to change the subject. 

“We'll drive round to the Cottage, Ethel, and see how they : 
getting on there,” she says, assuming animatedly that Ethel is as 
much interested in the re-decoration and furbishing up of the furni- 
ture at the Cottage as she is herself. ‘‘She is putting her old house in 
order with a view to letting it,” she tells the Bishop, but he knows, 
as well as she does, that she is putting it at its best in order to fill 
it with some of the grand guests, of whom she has made out an 
imposing list, who are to be invited to the wedding. 

“T promised the Bishop that I would go and play to him half- 
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an-hour before luncheon,” Ethel says, “if you'll drop me I'll wal 
home,” 

Mrs. Templeton frowns lightly. For a moment her gay con- 


science pricks her as her daughte r speaks, for the Bis hop i is laid 
up with a slight attack of the gout—and she has not relieved th 


tedium of the couch of aw by any of those readings which shi 
so prettily shadowed-forth to him that evening in the moonlight 
room at Weybridge. 

“Tell him,” she says, as the carriage stops, and Ethel prepar 


to get down, “ that I know he will prefer such a substitute for n 


this morning; dear child! you are very good, much better to hin 
than his own daughter is; when I[ have more time I shall delig! 


in spending long hours with him in that grand old libr: ry ——" 


She checks herself, remembering that the Bishop is not here to bi 
soothed by the fallacious hope, and that Ethel will not believe he 


While Mrs. Templeton and her daughters are out shopping 1 
— Fanny is doing equally good work at home. 


Lord Monkstown. who always feels more or less astray whe 
sustaining Mrs. Templeton deserts him, for ever so brief a period 


has been drifting about the house and grounds for about an how 
when Fanny, who has been keeping her eye on him, thinks tha 
the time is ripe for her to try and divert his mind. 

By the time she joins him outside on the south side of t! 
house, where beds Russian violets are making the winter 
sweet as if it were summer-time, Lord Monkstown has begun ' 
feel himself neglected. 

Now, that Lord Monkstown should be neglected, seems to 
about the most distressing and untoward circumstance that ca 
happen, in Lord Monkstown’s estimation. Accordingly, whe 
he is joined by Miss Templeton, there is upon him the air of 
injured man. 

“Tam afraid,” he says, stiffly, “that you are neglecting mo 


important and more pleasant duties in giving me a few minutes 
your time, Miss Templeton? Every one here seems to be in suc 
a whirl of business that mere social amenities get disregarded.” 

‘‘T have been watching you for the last hour, and Jonging 
join you,” Fanny says, with maiden guile. “I feared to intrud 
on your thoughts of—Ethel!’ 

The Marquis is a trifle appeased, but far from being entire 
satisfied ; still, he thinks Miss Templeton a very charming wom 

—one who sees the best side of, and puts the best interpretati 
upon things! ‘A very charming woman, indeed! ” his lordshi 
thinks; and he rewards her as she deserves, by walking up an: 
down within scent of the Russian violets for an hour. 


ntinued. ) 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE CZAR OF THE STREI 


FOURTEEN houses were burning in the Low Town. T y~ty 
Israelites, men, women and children, had been murdered. Upwards 
of fifty Jews had been brutally maltreated. Saul Bernstein’s 
sister was not the only victim of the unspeakable d | 
made her seek instant death. 

Still, the Czar of the Streets, as Dr. Lund called the mob, was 
not satisfied. 

“ Beat the Jews! Burn the Jew dens! Sythe Jews! J 
blood for wolves! Jew flesh for swine! Quick, quick! Fire th 
Jew dens to keep us warm! Slay the Jews! Jew blood { 
wolves! Jew flesh for swine!” 

With those cries were mingled other cries, not less savage but 
too abominable for record. 

When the police or the soldiers were seen, a shrill whistle was 
heard, and the Czar of the Streets shouted, “ Long live our father, 
the Czar! Curse his foes! Curse the Jews! Death to the Jews! 
Long live our father, the Czar!” 

Those cries appeared to be the recognised word of command fo. 
the police and the soldiers to depart, and the horrible orgies of the 
mob were not interrupted. Now and then the shrieks of the 
victims were heard despite the uproar, the hooting, 
cries, and the demoniacal yelling; yet the police did not interfere. 
‘‘ Beat the Jews! Hurrah for our father, the Czar!” shouted the 
Czar of the Streets, and forthwith the police and the soldiers went 
away. 

A ferocious cruelty altogether diabolical and inconceivable. A 
hell-hound thirst for blood. A maddening lust for murder and 
for most accursed devilry. The mob was also drunk. A large 
store of spirits had been plundered, and, whenever the Czar 
of the Streets cried for more drink, the inhabitants gave His Most 
Imperial Majesty bottles, jugs, and jars of liquor. 

The women were not less, and perhaps more, outrageous than 
the men. A woman, when truly womanly, is angelic, but when 


tne savage 
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unwomanly a fiend incarnate. How the women of the mob 
danced with joy when they saw a home in flames! They screamed, 
they leapt with delight when they beheld a mother in the midst 


of the roaring, ravening and consuming fire, holding her little 


child to her bosom and vainly crying for mercy. The fiends 
incarnated in female form were de lirious with delight when they 
witnessed the utter abomination of devilry that drove Saul 
Bernstein’s sister to sacrifice her young life. With the foulest 


cries that ever polluted the atmosphere of earth, and wit! 
derisive hootings, they followed the victim to the brink of th: 
river, and they greeted her death-plunge into the water with 
fe arfal yell of. trium) 

It was long past midnight before the mob, being tired and 
staggering drunk, dispersed, and the yelling and the cries of 
“Beat the Jews! Burn the Jew dens! Slay the Jews! Jew 
blood for wolves! Jew flesh for swine!” ceased. Then, whe1 
the mob had gone to bed, the police and the troops paraded tl 
town to preserve ordé 

Among the Chinese stories with which Dr. Lund amused his 


distinguished and official friends is this:—A Pekin physician 
proposed a scheme sanitary reform, and he was forthwit 
reviled as a fool, and denounced as a foe, by the members of his 
profession. The less disease, the less demand for medical aid; 
and it is only by the cure of disease that the doctor gains reputa- 
tion. Woe unto the doctor who lives in a place where health 
prevails, for he will juire neither fortune nor fame, and will 
have no chance whatever of being appointed physician to the Son 
of the Moon. 

The Kieft officials s n to har e adopted the Chinese story theory 5 
that * prevention is bad policy.” Nothing was done to prevent th 


riot or to stop the rioting. Next day, however, two hundred 
persons were arrested, and about a score of them detained for a 
few hours. Nicholas Podvor, who had been with the mob, and 
led it to Mr. Bensohn’s house, was not arrested, because he had 
proved his loyalty by giving information to the police. The 
Jews were offici ally i informed th: it ample measures had been taken 
for the protection ‘of life and property, but at the same time they 
were warned not to provoke the anger of the people. The official 
logic was simple. If there were no Jews there would not be anti- 
Jewish riots, and, therefore, the Jews were the cause of the 
disturbances. There was to be an inquiry about the rioting, and 
also a rigid investigation as to the complaints of the conduct of the 
Jews. The Imperial (;overnment was perfectly satisfied with th 
zeal and discretion of the Kieff officials, yet it might be necessary 
to send a Special Revisor to report on the immediate cause of the 
outbreak. That alarmed the officials, for a Revisor is a very 
costly visitor. It needs so much to be given to him to distribute 
in charity to convince him of loyalty and good behaviour. 
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Not only were the officials disquieted by the prospect of havin 
to please a Special Revisor, but they were also smitten by the 
plague of terrorism. The Jews were not assured by the official 
announcement that henceforth their property and lives would be 
protected from the savagery of the mob. Before the riot, the 
officials had declared that the wrecking of a shop in the Podole 
was a mere accident, and that the lives and — f the Jews 
were perfectly secure from attack. It was also too apparent that 
the officials were far more disposed to excuse than to punish the 
outrages. The Jews were insulted in the street, the favourit 
insult being for the ruffians to point at them and say, ‘“ Jew 


blood for wolves; Jew flesh for swine.” The poli efused to 
interfere, on the ground that they had no orders, except to 
protect property and life. Several Jews left Kieff, and it was said 
that they fled from justice, and that was made the pretext for 


insulting and calumniating the persecuted pe: 


But the Jews were not the only sufferers from terrorism. ‘Two 
days after the riot Podvor reported that an atte mpt ad been made 
to poison him. He did not offer the slightest proo! of the state- 
ment, but it was nevertheless believed. Then tL Was reported 
that the Jews had combined to poison the people, and the mob 


did not doubt Podvor’s account of the arrangements made DY the 
Jews to effect their purpose. One of the servints of the Govern 
swore that he had been met in the street by a Jew who offered 


him a hundred roubles if he would put a pill into the box of 
digestive pills that was in use by his master. The story was of 


course credited, and the Governor received a deputation to con- 
gratulate him on his escape from death by poisoning. 

At Goravitch Villa the poisoning panic caused trepidation and 
loss to the noble owner. The Prince had a store of the choicest 
wines, and one morning he was informed that the cellar had been 
opened, but, though three or four bottles had been broken, none of 
the wine had been stolen. Later in the day the Prince was 
alarmed by a letter w: ining him that the Jews had obtained access 
to his cellar, and had mixed with his store of wines half a dozen 
bottles of poisoned wine. The Prince, at all times timid about 
any peril to his life, was from his illness still more timorous and 
nervous, and he was afraid to drink any wine from his cellar. He 
would have sold his wines, but he feared that by some accident he 
might buy back one of the poisoned bottles. So in his trepida- 
tion and rage he had eve ry bottle of his precious wines broken in 
his presence. Dr. Lund suggested that it would have been better 
to have had the wine analised, and have had evidence of the 
attempt at poisoning. 

“What, Lund, do you defend the Jew dogs? Evidence! 
What do you mean by evidence ? ” 

To doubt any charge against the Jews, however absurd, or to 
suggest that there ought to be some evidence of guilt to warrant 
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condemnation, was an offence, and almost positive proof of parti- 
cipation in the alleged crime. 

Perhaps the officials encouraged the poisoning panic. If it 
could be shown that the Jews were to blame for the riot, there 
would be no need for a Special Revisor to make an investigation 
and report to the Impe! ial Grovernment. 

Mr. Bensohn was at length persuaded to leave Kieff until the 
persecution was over. What was the loss of money compared to 
the endurance of the insult and peril? He could not aid his 
people by remaining, for he had become a special mark for the 
illwill of the mob. ‘ Burn Bensohn, the Jew,” was, since the riot, 
a favourite ery with the Czar of the Streets. 

The departure required care. Poor Jews were allowed to leave, 
but two or three Jews who were rich, or supposed to be rich, had 


been refused permission to quit Kieff. The reason assigned foi 
the refusal was a fair specimen of official civility to persons who 


can be bullied with impunity. The official said: “ It would be a 
blessing to Russia if you and all your cursed tribe would go on 
were turned out; but, as that cannot be, we must keep the rich as 
hostages for the good behaviour of the rest of the gang.” 


The Jews had not always been treated so brutally. Some of 
the officials as well as the Czar of the Streets were under the in- 


fluence of the poisoning panic. ‘The victims of persecution ar 
always hated, distrusted, and feared. 

It was arranged t! Lydia and Laban should be married, so 
that Mr. Bensohn and his wife might get away from Kieff, with 


the apparent intent of accompanying the bride and bridegroom 
few stages on their way to the frontier. Grandmother Martha 
would not go with then 

“ No, my son. Where thy father died thy mother shall remain. 
Wheresoever thou goest thou wilt carry my blessing with thee, and 
when thou art afar off, thy love will be with me.” 

Mr. Bensohn hoped that in three or four months the persecution 
would be over, and that he might be able to return to Kieff. 
Meanwhile, the venerable age of his mother would,he assumed, shield 
her from violence or even insult. It is curious that Mr. Bensohn 
should suppose that the murderers of little children would spare 
the aged. But he could only hope for the best, since his mothe 
would neither go with him nor let him remain. 

“ Depart my son with thy wife, and with Lydia and Laban. If 
you remained here and evil befell thee, how terrible would be my 
affliction, what fearful sorrow would darken the hour of my death. 
Hear thy mother’s word and obey it. Go away from this place, 
and go quickly, as one who seeks a refuge from the swift pursuit 
of the destroyer.” 

The family might well yearn for the hour of departure from 
Kieff. Except Dr. Lund, no visitors came to the house. When 
Mr. Bensohn or Laban went out, Mrs. Bensohn and Lydia were 
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painfully anxious as to their safety, and after dark there was the fea 
of an attack, which was daily menaced by anonymous letters. 
Mr. Bensohn and Laban watched in turns during the night, and 
every member of the family went to bed partially dressed and 
ready for flight at a minute’s notice. One morning Mr. Bensohn 
found a sheet of black-bordered paper affixed to his door, and on 
it was written with red ink, *“ Death to the bloodhound Jew 
Death to the poisoner. Death to Bensohn the Jew. Jew blood 
wolves ; Jew flesh for swine.” 


It was evening, and a few near relations and intimate friends 
arrived at Mr. Bensohn’s. They came one by one, and stealthily. 
Never was a wedding party so silent and so gloomy. A gues 
remarked that it seemed as if they had met to stand | 


death-bed and hear the Reader recite the prayers for the dying. 


“Be brave, my Lydia. It is our last night of watching and 
peril. 3efore another sunset we shall be away from Kieff, and 
a few days out of Russia.” 

“Dearest Laban, you are with me, and 
in the hour of darkness and danger.” 

Whilst Lydia and Laban were speaking, another guest enter 
and imme diately afterwards three men in uniform. 7 


looked round the room, and then went up to Laban. 
‘“ You must come with us, our Chief wants t3 see you.’ 


Lydia stood before Laban, and the guests gathered round him. 

1s By what warrant do you molest my friend?” asked Mr 
3ensohn. 

One of the men drew a revolver, and point t Mr. 
Bensobn. 

“That ought to be good enough warrant for the arrest Jev 
But you shi all see more warrant since you wish it.” 

The man whistled, a tr: amp of fe .et was heard in the hall, and 


file of eight soldiers marched in.” 

“Is that warrant enough for you? Now, Mr. Menski, will you 
walk or be carried ? ” 

“One moment, and I will go with you. Oh, Lydia, I am guilt- 
less of any offence. Be not. afraid.” 

Lydia did not speak, and it was a full minute before she could 
be parted from Laban. 

‘Now, Mr. Menski, march is the word. The girl will be all 
right. Such a beauty will never have to sigh for a lover. 

Lydia was in a swoon and did not hear the brutal jest, or the 
laughter of the soldiers, or the yelling of the mob that had assembled 
before the house. ; 

“ Hurrah for our father, the Czar! Death to the Jews. Jew 
blood for wolves! Jew flesh for swine! Death to Bensohn the 
Jew! Death to the bloodhound Jew! 

Such were the cries of the Czar of the Streets when the soldiers 
left the house with Laban. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
WOULD IT WERE A DREAM. 


SUSPICION, slander, and suppression, secrecy, mystery, and 
intrigue. Those six words fairly set forth the political and social 
condition of Russia. To suspect without reason is the duty of 
official, to slander without scruple is proof of official ability, th: 
endeavour to suppress every statement of fact and every expression 
of opinion, is the evidence of zeal that entitles an official to pro- 


motion. The inevitable result of such a system of government 
general mistrust. Speech is used not only to disguise thought 
but also to conceal knowledge. The most ordinary acts of dail 
life are veiled in mystery. Petty and senseless tyranny beget 
petty and senseless intrigue. 


Mr. Bensohn and two of the guests prepared to accompan 
Laban, but three of the soldiers stood at the door of the house an 


would not let them pass. So Laban’s friends knew not why he was 
arrested or whither he was taken. There was such secrecy that 
even his Most Impe) Majesty, the Czar of the Streets, was no 
allowed to follow th. isoner further than the end of the road 
which Mr. Bensohn ded. ‘The young man might have be 
taken to the Kiett p nm, Dut 1t Was not less likely that he h 
been taken to some distant prison. Days and even weeks might 
elapse before any information could be obtained as to his whereabout 
or the reason of his st. Mr. Bensohn applied to the Governo 
and was told that Laban Menski had been arrested on a speci: 
warrant, and would not allowed to communicate with | 
friends until the conclusion of a preliminary investigation. Any 
attempt to ascertain whereabouts of the prisoner would be r 
garded as an offen and would tend to confirm the offici 
suspicion of the prise r’s Oo ult. 

Those who might have helped Mr. Bensohn were absent. OD: 
Lund had left Kieff on the day appointed for the marriage of Lydi: 
and Laban, and would not return for a week. Prince Goravitch 
had also departed for a few days. 

Official investigation must be a slow process, for at the end 
three weeks there w no news of Laban. What a weary thre: 
weeks for Lydia ! Where was her lover? How was he 


being treated? What fearful anxiety he must suffer on | 

account! Ofwhat was he accused? What would be his fate ? 
When Mr. Bensohn tried to comfort her by suggesting that the 
innocence of Laban might deliver him from difficulty and danger, 
the words of hope were spoken in a voice of doubt and despair. 
Who ever heard of a person charged by Russian officials with crim: 
against the State being pronounced guiltless? The manner of 
Laban’s arrest made it certain he was accused of some sort and 
degree of treason. 
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Three weeks had passed in this cruel condition of darkness and 


despair. What a weight of affliction the thread of mortal life can 
bear without breaking! The beauty of Lydia was again blurred 
by the remorseless finger of care, her face was wan, her eyes we 
sunken, but her strength did not altogether fail her. She sat 
from morning till night in the room from which Laban had bee 
take Nn. She Was silent, and she did not weep, Or moan, O VC! 
sigh. Her’s was a grief, an agony of despairing sorrow that dried 
up the very fount of tears. Her mother wept, G moth 
Martha often bent over her and wept, but her ; ¥ 
tearless. 


The Prince had not returned, though he w 
Goravitch Villa. Dr. Lund was still absent, | 
with fever at Moscow. Mr. Bensohn had writt 
and had not received an answer. 

“ Perhaps my letter has not been forwarded,’ 
haps in this day of persecution he dare not befri: 

Lydia put her hand to her head. 

‘The Prince! Is it a dream? I cannot 


My foe and Laban’s foe. Laban’s foe and my fo 

“No, dear Lydia. I spoke of Prince Go teh, teadfast 
friend.” 

Lydia put both her hands to her forehead. Ps 


“T cannot remember.” 
Lydia was seated on a couch by her fat! 
hand on his arm and said— 


“Father, your garment is not rent ; yet Laba ed 

“Qh, Lydia, does not Laban yet live? And h yr be 
restored to us. And when he comes shall he find you, the light 
of his life, no more, because you would not endure the day of 
trouble ?” 

Lydia put her arms round her father’s neck, and kissed him an 


sald : 
“ Oh, my father, I will try to endm 
In the morning Lydia’s paralysis of despair seemed somewh 


better, and her father left home with one of his heavy sorrov 
little lightened. 

On his way to the Low Town, Mr. Bensohn was met | n offi 
of the police, one of the men who had arrested Laban. 

“* My Chief desires to speak to you. Come with me.’ 


‘‘ Is this an arrest? Am [I your prisoner ?’ 


‘¢ Don’t ask questions, Mr. Jew, for your i will have wo 
enough in answering questions. You know the way to our Bureau. 
W alk on, and I will, follow. There are two other pairs of eyes on 


you, so none of your cursed Jew tricks.” 

The Chief was far more civil than the officer. 

‘“ You need not be alarmed, Mr. Bensohn. I shall not detain 
you long. I want you to answer a few questions.” 
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He lighted a cigar, and then said to a clerk who was seated at 
the table: 

“ The police examination of Joseph Bensohn, known as Bensohn, 
the Jew. You need not write my questions, but only Mr. Bensohn’s 


answers. Leave ample margin for corrections.” 

Mr. Bensohn was asked the names of all the persons who were 
at his house on the night of the riot; how long he had known 
Laban .Menski; whether he was aware that Laban had bee 
associated with revolutionary societies ; if on the night of the riot 
Laban had been walking with Miss Bensohn ; what he knew about 
the dog attacking a man, and why he had not given up the dog to 
the * naturally enrag excited, and terrified crowd.” 

At this point the Chief for moment dropped the mask of 
politeness. 

“You say that your life and lives of your family and friend 
were 1n peril from the violence of the mob ?” 

“T thought so when I heard threats of violence, since I knew 
what had befallen many of my unhappy people.” 

“ Yet you refused to give up the dog ? ” 

‘“ Yes, for the dog had injured no one, and I could not do 
cruel and cowardly a 

“ Be civil. A Jew or tongue though he has the heart 
of arat. To be sure ew who keeps a dog ought to know if th: 
life of a dog is more lable than a score of Jew lives. I agree 
with your decision, M Bensohn, as to the greater value of tl 
dog’s life.” 

The examination w tinued, and when it was finishe 
the Chief said: 

‘“ You will read ¢ recor f your answers and sign ever) 


sheet.” 


The Chief ealled two officers into the room and directed then 


to witness Mr. Bensohn’s signatures to the examination sheets. 

“As Chief of this Bureau I have at least two hundred 
pairs of invisible ears, and if you mention this examination to 
any of your friends | shall hear of your indiscretion. In that 
case you will learn that though the traitor’s breath can open thi 
prison door for entrance, all the traitor’s strength cannot open it 
for exit.” 

When Mr. Bensohn came to the outer court he was stopped b: 


the man who had brought him to the Bureau. 
“Tam collecting for a poor family. Will you subseribe ? ” 
Mr. Bensohn gay the man some money. There is now no 


bribery in Russia. The official wheels are oiled with alms. 

When Mr. Bensohn arrived at his place of business he was 
agreeably surprised by a note, asking him to call at Goravitch 
Villa to see the Prince. The note had this curious postscript : 


‘‘F ail not to bring this letter with you.” 
> ‘ 
Mr. Bensohn, despite his sorrow and anxiety, noticed that th 
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Prince was greatly changed in appearance. His red face had 


become somewhat thinner and very flabby He was not only 
rather lame from his accident, but he was rou nd-shoulde1 d, and 
his clothes did not seem to fithim. Before his accident he boasted 
that he took exercise enough during the day to compensate for his 
drinking at night. Since his accident he took no ex e, and 
drank during the day as well as at night. 

“ Have you brought the note? Give it me.’ 

The Prince took the note and tore it up. 

‘There is so much cursed treachery and treason that caution is 
wear vga If it were known that I had written to a Jew, 
would be reported that I favour the tribe.” 

“‘ Prince, you have been my friend and the friend of my peo} 

“ie, 3 replied the Prince, pointing to his injured limb, “ and 
nicely | have been rewarded. And the poisoning of my Ww 
another act of gratitude.” 

Mr. Bensohn was too amazed to speak. The Prince, after 
muttering a curse, became more genial in his manner. 

is There, the fit of ill-temper is over. I am ed al t nas 


happened. Tell me the news about yourself. What 
arrest of the young man? What is his name ? 
* Laban Menski.” 

“Yes, Laban Menski. I heard he was«taken at the very 
moment he was to have been married to the Rose of Kieff. Cruel. 
awfully cruel.” 

The Prince mixed some brandy and wate) 


“So you won’t drink, Bensohn! You Jews a so} dogs. 
What about the Rose ? | hope she is well.” 
*“ How, Prince, can my child be well in this time of 


* I suppose she frets about the young man? ” 
‘Assuredly she mourns for her betrothed.” 


“Quite right, but still not wise. One skin full of bone, flesh, 
and blood is as good as another. Sut iT ~ sel Ss TO tall 
philosophy to girls. Poor Rose. Iam sorry, very sorry.” 

“We know not of what Laban is incge or where | is 


imprisoned. Prince you will understand our grief and anxiety ; 
and I am sure you will sympathise with our al 

‘1 am so sorry that I must have another drink. Sorrow, my) 
good friend, is like gunpowder, very dangerous if kept dry, but 
perfectly safe whilst it is kept well moistened. 

If that is a correct theory there was no apprehension of the 
Prince’s sorrow being dangerous. 

“ A drop of service is worth more than an ocean « symp ithy, 
Bensohn. I am to dine with the Governor to-night, and I will 
ask him about the young man.” 

*¢ May I call on you to-morrow to hear the news ? ” 

“No, Bensohn. I will be very kind and call on you to-night 
after I leave the Governor’s. It will not be very late. The 
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Governor is almost as sober as aJew. Awfully sober. He prefers 
kvas to watered brandy, and wil! drink lompopo when he might 
treat his palate to iced chi: ampag me 


That night the Czar of the Streets again appeared. —— 
reported that the Jews had miele rmined parts of the Pechersko 
Monastery. It was an audacious calumny, for the Monastery is 
so situated as to be protected from any such attempt by out 
siders. gut the authorities, instead of denying the report 
announced that adequate precautions had been taken for th 


defence of the Monastery. The mob now hada new cry. It stil! 
shouted, “ Burn the Jew dens! Slay the Jews! Jew blood fo 


wolves! Jew flesh for swine!” but it ‘also cried, “ Burn th: 
Synagogues.” Two Synagogues were attacked, and several Jew 
found therein were beaten, and three or four murdered. Th 
mob obtained possession of the Scrolls of the Law, and, by the 
direction of Podvor or his lieutenants, carried them away. . Th: 
Synagogues were then set on fire and were speedily destroyed, 
for the Czar of the Streets is well skilled in the crime of arson. 
Whilst the Synagogues were burning, the mob assembled at th 
Vladimir obelisk and made a bonfire. <A _ barrel of lard was 
brought forward amidst cries of, “ Grease the Jew gods in swin 
fat.” The Scrolls of the Law having been covered with grease, 
were thrown into the fire. whilst the Czar of the Streets shouted. 
‘“ Burn the God of Israel in swine fat!” The scouts of the mol 
brought up a Jew, two Jewesses, and two Jew children. Th: 
uuhappy captives were driven in and out the fire, and wer 


terribly burnt. 

“Rub them with swine fat, or they will not roast.” Th: 
women were stripped, smeared over with some sort of grease 01 
oil and again thrust into the flames. 

‘“ Burn the God of Israel in swine fat! Roast the Jews! Jew 
blood for wolves! Jew flesh for swine!” 

A troop of cavalry came up. The mob cried, “ Long live 
our father, the Czar! Death to the Jews! Long live the 
( WA ir ! 99 

‘What is the pastime, my children ?” asked the officer. 

“We are warming the Jews for trying to destroy ow 
Monastery.’ 

“Bah! my nose can hardly bear it,” said the officer. ‘“ What 
are you burning?” 

“The Jew gods in swine fat,” shouted the mob. 

“You must now go to your homes, my children,” said the officer 
“To-night there must be no more Jew warming, or Jew gor 
burning. You promise me to go quietly to your homes, and | 
am sure that you will do so - for you are the good childre n of 
our father, the Czar.” 

The mob hesitated for a moment, because its orgies were not 
over. At the command of the officer, the soldiers drew their 
VOL. VII. F 
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swords. Then the mob shouted “ Long live our father, the Czar!” 
and dispersed. 

The victims of the fiendish outrage were all fearfully burnt, and 
one of the children was dead. The naked women were trying to 
cover themselves with their torn and half-burnt garment 


“(yet to your dens as quickly as you ean.” said thi theer. 


“and the less you say about this roasting sport the better it will 


be for you.” 


Some of the troop had dismounted to extingui the embers of 
the bonfire. By the obelisk there is a crucifix, on which is in- 
scribed in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, “ Jesus of Nazareth, th ) 
King of the Jews.” ‘Two or three of the soldiers before they 


re-mounted knelt before the crucifix. The troop then rode off, 
the officer again telling the victims of the outrage to get to their 
dens as quickly as they could. 


It was nearly midnight when Prince Goravit irrived at Mr. 
Bensohn’s. 

“Bad work again to-night, Bensohn, but the Governor thinks i 
will be the last of the mit performances. They have fired you 


Synagogues and burnt your Scrolls, first covering them with lard 
to make them blaze. Better that fun than roasting people.” 

Grandmother Martha stood up and, with her hands folded in an 
attituce of prayer, said: a 

“ Oh God, the deliverer of Thy people Israel, how long shall we 
endure this terror and affliction? Surely the cup of iniquity of 
those who hate us is full, and Thou wilt stretch forth 
Thine hand and plague this land, and wilt avenge the abomi- 


nations, and wilt save the remnant of Thy people from th 
destroyer! Arise, oh Lord of Hosts, and smite our enemies, let 
there be no peace in this land, and let those who have done such 
evil unto us, and have blasphemed Thy holy name, be accursed ; 
yea, let them and their children and their children’s children be 


accursed with the curse of the God of Israel.’ 

Leaning on Mrs. Bensohn, and with tottering steps, Grandmother 
Martha left the room. 

“It would be well, Bensohn, to stop that cursing. If it were 
known, all the power of the Imperial Government might not be 
able to save the Jews from death. And to curse the I: 
curse the Czar. 

“ Prince, if the mouth were gagged there would not be. less 
bitterness of heart. We have been loyal subjects of the Czar.” 

“Yet Laban Menski is charged with being a Nihilist of the 
Terrorist section.” | 

“It is a false charge. Laban has no more to do with the Nihilists 
than I have, or you have.” 

“The Procureur was at the Governor’s and he gave me an out- 
line of the case. Evidence, Bensohn, will beat innocence. I shall 
help the young man. Could you in a day or two put a sum of 


ind is to 








money in my hands, 
you for what charitabl 
“Must justice be b 
“No. But he wh 
guilty scale falling if 
counterpoise of mon¢ 
“The money shal! 
“In the Kieff prison.’ 
“And where is th 
[t is a secret that on! 
“Then you have s 
The Prince put hi 
“T have told you 


hear.” 


Mr. Bensohn 


Prince. 


“The Rose is not 

‘“ You have news a 

“ Not exactly a m 
tell you that concerns 
his arrest ?” 

“No. And whoev 

“To not curse you 
of Laban’s arrest.” 

“What does he mea 

“ Did my charmer s 
submit to being re}: 
should be lamed for life 


it? Laban 
Goraviteh.” 


“ Wretch ! 
you have told me sha 

The Prince laughed 

“Sweet Rose, you 
that the word of a Jew 
in Russia, would be 
But my charmer has 
Rose. I tell you on 
depends upon 
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and not ask me to return it, or even to tell 
purpose it has been spent ? 1 

ight ?” asked Mr. Bensohn. 

iolds the scales of justice cannot help the 
is weighted with money, and there is no 

in the other scale.” 

forthcoming. Where is Laban ?” 

Rose of Kieff? I have a message for he. 

she must hear.” 


1 Laban!” exclaimed Mr. Bensohn. 
L 


finger to his lips and shook his head. 


is a secret that only your daughter must 
for his daughter, and left her with th 
ite so blooming, but still charming.” 


out Laban, and a message from him ? ” 


sage from the caged lover, but a secret 1 
im. Do you know who was the cuuse 


it was, may God judge him.” 
lf my sweet friend. You were the caus 


n?” asked Lydia, “ Is ita dream ?” 

ippose that Prince Goravitch would meekly 
ted for the sake of a Jew boy? That | 
for the sake of a Jew dog and not aveng: 
ed because you refused the offer of 


ban, you shall be free again! The sec 


| be proclaimed in Kieft.” 


e beautiful but not wise. Do you imagin: 


girl, backed by the oath of all the Jews 


believed against the word of a Goravitch ? 
not yet heard the secret. Listen, my sweet 


the honour of a Prince and a Goravitch, it 
my charmer, whether Laban Menski 


released, or whether he is condemned to execution or Siberia. 


And Siberia, in his 
course, from fever.” 


ase, would be speedy death in prison, of 


Lydia stood perfectly still, and did not speak. 
“A Goravitch, having some Imperial blood in his veins, can 


open the prison door. 


You leave Kieff with me, I want change 


of scene after the accident, and next day Laban shall be free.” 
Still Lydia did not speak. 
“If you reject my offer, Laban Menski will never be free again. 
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Now, my charmer, what is the verdict? Is tl 
free or to sufter a felon’s doom ?” 


Still Lydia stood motionless and did not speal 
to the door, and the expression of her face de 
detestation more forcibly than any words could 

** Come, my charmer, be reasonable. If y 
save his life. Let us be friends and lovers. Let 
with a kiss, and I will give the young . |i 

He approached her as he spoke, and put 
shoulder. Lydia, with a half-stifled of fea 
him away with such force that he reeled to tl 


room. 

“ You cursed little demon! Thi 
head. Curse you hes 

Lydia was still silent, and stood st . St 
door. 

After uttering a most brutal, inf 
the Prince left the room. 

In the hall he called aloud for Mr. Bens 


‘“* My dear Bensohn, I am shocked and disti 


has made the girl mad. She has charge: 
young man in prison, and that I keep him the 
Do not let her know that I have mentioned 
Poor child!” 

Mr. Bensohn went to his daughter as soon 
departed. Lydia was still standing in th | 


her face towards the door. 

* Are you ill, my beloved ? ” 

Lydia put her hand to her forehead, and 
to her father. 

“Ts itadream? Oh, that I could wake ! ” 

“Come, my child, let me take you to you 

Mr. Bensohn put his arm round her to lead 

‘* How long have I been here ?” 

“ Not more than a quarter of an hour, wit! 

‘With the Prince! Do I dream? Oh, w: 
father, oh mother dear, wake me, for the di 
is killing me. Father, oh my father, wake n 

* Oh, God, have mercy on my child.” 

Lydia moaned and shuddered. 

“Tam better now, dear father. I know that 
know it is not a dream. Oh father, oh woul 


dream !” 
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| 


“Ah! that is a sensible request. [ will help you Menski, but 





you must not tell anyone of my kindness. ‘The most important 
crime you have to confess to us is that you knew Romanes, the 
Nihilist, who died in prison. You knew all about s plot 
poison offic ials. 

“ [did not know Romanes, and I have never been e 
any plot.” 

‘Your face pleads guilty, and gives the lie to your denial. 

No doubt Laban’s countenance expressed amazement and horr 
that such a charge should be made against him. 

“1 shall see you again before the trial, and that will be you 
last chance. We could improve your memory by torture, t tl 
will not be done. It is only a free confession that can save you 


That night when Toporeff brought the f 
he said 

“If I was in your skin, I should always sa 
eating or drinking.” 

** Am I to be poisoned ?” 


“‘There’s ingratitude!” exclaimed Toporeff. “Ig 
hint because I don’t like even a Jew to be got I like a dog, 
and then you want me to tell you what might lose m« y place 
and also my liberty. 

“You have told me enough, Toporeff, and Pthank you for y 
kindness.” 

* You see, Mr. Menski, that prison rs who w | nfess oft 
go off in that way. Of course the prisoner does it himself, and that 


is confession of guilt and conviction and e% 
bother of a trial.’ 
Toporeff was astonished that Laban took his fo 


“You Jews are a strange breed. I have seen prisoners 
knew what was likely to be in their food refuse to eat, or, if they 
did eat, choke over it and be in death-agony from fancied poisoning 


You feed as if there was no chance of a quiet execution in the 
food.” 

The last visit of the Chief was on the day before the trial 

“The evidence against you will prove your guilt, but if you 
confess, and tell me the names of your accomplices, you shall be 
a free man in a few months :—that I promise you on the word 
of the Czar. I have a written confession all ready and you hav 
omty to sign the paper to save your life and get your liberty.” 

‘TI can ‘only say that I am guiltle “ih 

oat fool! you se ntence yourself to death. ‘l'o-morrow 
your guilt will be proved, and then, goons it is too late, you will 
be sorry that you did not accept the offer of mercy.” 

At night Toporeff brought a dog to the cell and chained it to th 
wall. 

*‘ Rats have been seen in the prison, and this is a likely cell for 
them ; in the dark, and you asleep, they might attack you and 
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“The prisoner must not interrupt the Court, or speak unless 
is called upon. In such a serious case we deem it right, prisoner, 
that you should have an advocate. We have therefore asked M) 
Nokoff to be present to act as your counsel. We could not hay 
selected a more able and fearless advocate, but we should not 
present the views of our august and gracious master if we were not 
anxious to be strictly just, even to the most unworthy of the Czar’s 
subjects.” 

Mr. Nokoft rose, but the President told him LO Dé eal 
minute. A report of the proceedings would be sent to St. | 
burgh, and it was desirable that the clerk should hav 
fully record Colonel Voloff’s appreciation of the exalted 
of his august and gracious master. 

Mr. Nokoff was correctly described as an a | : 
cate, and it is remarkable what a de: gree of independence 
Russian Bar claims and enjoys. In the dark d: f terrorism 
prisoner can obtain the services of an advocate wv s not afraid 
to denounce wrong and support right 

When the shoals had recorded. 7 eliminary eech of the 
President, Mr. Nokoff spoke. He th: ie d the Court f tering 
him the honourable task of defending an ac d man; but h 
could not accept the position. It was irregular to deprive th 
accused of the privilege of selecting an advocate. It S r 
important privileg re for an accuse d person. Further it was 1m- 
possible to efficie mtly de fend the accused without having time to 
consider the case. It was far better for the prisoner that h 
should be undefended, than have an advocate \ who was not in 


position to contest the case for the prosecutl ion. 
The President after conferring with his colleagues, said: 


‘If the prisoner is undefended it will be his fault and yours. 
The accused has been about a month in prison, and he has not 
applied, as he might have done, for legal assistance. The Bill of 
Indictment fully sets forth the crimes of which the prisoner is 


charged. After that is read the Court will adjourn for an hour to 
give you the opportunity of consulting with the prisoner. The 
prisoner cannot gain by being undefended. Prisoner, do you wish 
Mr. Nokoff to de nfeen you ?’ 

‘I do,” replied Laban. 

Mr. Nokoff, who knew very well why the Court wished the 
prisoner to have an advocate, said: 

“T regret the decision of the accused, but I must now do my 
best for him.” 

The President announced that no note of the proceedings was to 
be taken except by the appointed officer of the Court. The notes 
taken by the oficial clerk were described as a complete record of 
the trial of Laban Menski. Yet the clerk only reported when the 
President nodded his head, and stopped writing when the Presi- 
dent waved his hand. Very little of the cross-examination of 
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judges and the jurors bowed to Prince Goravitch, and the reading 
of the indictment was resumed. 

The attempt to poison the Governor would be proved by a 
servant; and the attempt to poison Prince Goravitch would be 
proved by a servant, and by the evidence of the Prince. The 
prisoner was also charged with inciting the riot through the 
attempt to murder Nicholas Podvor by urging a bloodhound to 
attack him. That would be proved by the recorded examination 
of Joseph Bensohn, and by the evidence of Podvor. 

The Court adjourned for an hour. Mr. Nokoff had an interview 
with his client. The judges, jurors, and prosecuting officials had 
the honour of lunching with Prince Goravitch. 

When the Court re-assembled, the record of Mr. Bensohn’s 
examination at the Police Bureau was read, and Laban was amazed 
to hear that Mr. Bensohn had stated that he, Laban, admitted 
that he had set a bloodhound on Podvor. 


Nicholas Podvor was then ealled. He swore that on the night 


of the riot he had been followed from the Podole by the prisoner; 
that when he came to a secluded part of the wood he was attacked 
by a fierce bloodhound: that the prisoner said to the dog, “ kil] 


him, kill him;” that the claws of the bloodhound were tixed in 
his throat, when the approach of some foot passengers warned the 
prisoner to eal] off the dog ; that the attemy)* to kill him exeited 
the people, and caused the riot; that two days afterwards he was 
shown the body of a bloodhound that had been drowned in the 


Dnieper, and that was the bloodhound that had attacked h 


Cross-examined by Mr. Nokoff, Podvor said he had for some 
time stated that another person had been attacked by the blood- 
hound, because he was known as a champion of the poor people 
oppressed by the Jews, and his being attacked would have caused 
more rioting. He knew that the dog found in the Dnieper was 


the dog that attacked him because he remembered the size of the 
animal. He could swear to the prisoner being the man who set 


the bloodhound on him, for he saw his face by the moonlight, and 
heard a woman who was with the prisoner address him as Laban 
Menski. 


Were there any marks of the dog’s claws on his throat 

No, it was over a month ago, and the wounds were healed. 

The President.—Mr. Nokoff. your questions are superfluous. 
The attack by the bloodhound and the consequent rioting are 
matters of public notoriety. 

Mr. Nokoft.— Public notoriety is not evidence in a court of justice. 

The President.— That may be lawyer’s law, but this Court is 
guided by sense and reason. Public notoriety is equal to the 
evidence of hundreds and even thousands of honest and dis- 
interested witnesses. The Court holds public notoriety to be 
good and conclusive evidence. 
Here the Procureur said it would be a waste of time to go on 
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with that part of the indictment, as there were the far m 
serious charges to be tried. If the other charges were proved 
should not proceed with the charge of assault and inciting a riot 
Mr. Nokoff objected to the conditional withdrawal of a charg 


but the Court ruled that the prosecution might proceed with tl 
charges in any order that seemed most convenient. 


The charge of conspiring with Romanes was then ente 
upon. The prisoner was shown a letter that he had written 
the Governor of the prison the day after his arrest. The prison 
admitted the letter was written by him. Three letters were the 
produced, and a detective officer swore he had taken them fror 
the pocket of Romanes. They were dated from Moscow, 


signed Laban Menski. ‘The letters referred to the poisoni 
scheme, and in one of them there was this sentence :—“* Wh« 
we have got rid of s, the head may be got rid of DY tl 
same process. 

The President. t refers to our august, beloved, and graci 
Emperor. 

There was silenc: nearly two minutes, whilst the judges, 1 
jurors, and the prosecuting officials worshipped the ceiling wit 
their upturned eyes. 

An expert was ca , who swore that he had compared the lett 
found on Romanes with the letter written by the prisoner to 


(;overnor of the prison, and that all the four letters were writ 
by the same perso} When Mr. Nokoff had asked the witn¢ 
two or three questions, he was st pped by the President: 


‘It would be ridiculous to ask a man, skilled in distinguishin 
even the minutest ides of colour, why he knew that white 
white, and black is black. But I will speedily settle this point.’ 

The letters were handed to the jurors, and after they h 

glanced at them the President said : 

“Have you any doubt whatever that the four letters we 
written by the same person ? ” 

The jurors, one after the other, replied, “ Assuredly not.” 


The President.—I presume, Mr. Nokoff, you do not claim tl 
right to cross-examine the jurors ? 

Mr. Nokoff.- -If a juror acts as a witness, prefers to decide o 
his own judgment without hearing the due evidence, he ought 
be cross-examined. 

The President.—The jurors have a right to decide on the fa 
of the handwriting. 

Mr. Nokoff.—Neither judges nor jurors can lawfully decide } 
any issue of fact until they have heard the whole of the eviden 
that may be lawfully adduced. 

The President.—Imperial justice is not fettered by spiders’ webs, 
that is by the technicalities of lawyers. The jurors have decided 
that the four letters are in the same handwriting, and no furthe: 
evidence is necessary. That is the ruling of the Court. 
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Paul Verlich was called. He said he was a German and had 
studied chemistry. He had been in Moscow with the view of 
establishing a chemical laboratory if he could find capitalists to 
engage in the enterprise. The prisoner came to him, and after 
few interviews proposed to him to prepare some poison that could 
be put into food or wine without the poison being detected. The 
witness pretended to be a revolutionist, and the prison then 
told him that the poison was for the Nihilist, Romanes. The 
prisoner said to him, “‘ We are tired of bombs and mines. Poiso1 


will be easier and surer.” 

Laban.—This is the first time I have seen the witn: 

Mr. Nokoff. —~When did you last see the pi ison c 

Verlich.—Six weeks ago, in Moscow. 

Laban.—I was not then in Russia. 

The President.—The denials of the prison: 
testimony of the witness. 

Mr. Nokoff.—How do you live ? 

The President.—Do not answer the questi 
means of living is not the point. 

Mr. Nokoff.—Tell me the names of some of 
were negotiating with at Moscow. 


The Py eaitent. —That is an improper question. ' ‘he privat 
business of a witness does not concern the Cortrt. 
Mr. Nokoff.—Since I am not permitted to test th edibility 


of the witness, or even the credibility of his statement, it will 
useless to ask any more questions. 

The President.—The Court agrees with the latter part : 
observation. A loyal man who comes forward to | witness 
against a traitor must not be tormented or insulted. 

Mr. Nokoff.—The Court is prejudging the prisone 

The President.—The authority of the Court as to pro and 
the reception of evidence is unlimited. 

Mr. Nokoff.—That is not the law. 

The President.—The Court is the authority and voice of thi 
law. 

Mr. Nokoff.—I hope my protest will be recorded in the report 
of the proceedings. 

The President.—All that the Court deems relevant will b: 
recorded. 

Mr. Nokoff. | presume some other evidence will be adduced. 
One witness, about whose credibility nothing is known to the Court, 
is not sufficient to prove a capital offence 

The President.—There are four ethene. three letters, and 
Paul Verlich. The Court will not doubt the credibility of a 
witness who gives evidence against a traitor. 

Mr. Nokoff.—I again protest against the prisoner being pre- 
judged. If the Court holds that the prisoner is a traitor the trial 
is a mockery. In law the prisoner is not a traitor but a person 
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eyes. The President told the prisoner that he would be flogged 
for his insult to a Prince of the Imperial blood. 





The Prince.—I care not for the bark of a Jew hound, who is 
convicted of treason and murder. 

The President.—The illustrious Prince is magnanimous ; yet 
the prisoner must be punished. 

Mr. Nokoff.—If the Court has resolved to find the prison 
guilty, I can do no more for my unhappy client. 

The President.—U nhappy client! The Court requests you to 
speak of him as the prisoner. 

Mr. Nokoff.—But he is my client. I have to ask that the 
trial may now be adjourned, so that I may be able to consult 
with the prisoner, and, perhaps, to adduce some evidence for the 
defence. 

The President.—The Court will not consent to an adjournment. 

Mr. Nokoff.—Then I must decline to addres Court, and 
it must be known that the prisoner was not st wae d th slighdust 
chance of disproving the evidence of the prosecution. 

The President.—Do you threaten the Court? Remember, Mr. 
Nokoff, we could order you to be arrested and tried for the 
offence. 

Mr. Nokoff.—I would rather stand in the prisoner’s place, than 
fail in my duty toaclient; and, assuredly, even to save my liberty 


or life, I could not be unfaithful in my duty to a client who is 
charged with the capital offence of treason. 

The President.—The Court has no ear for fine sentiments 

Mr. Nokoff.—I am not responsible for the condition of the ear 
of the Court, but I am responsible to man and God for the 
discharge of my duty asan advocate. Without an adjournment, | 
cannot, and will not attempt to put the defence of the prisoner 
before the Court. If there is not an adjournment, I shall now 
retire from the case. 

The judges rose and left the Court with Prince Goravitch, and 
were absent for nearly a quarterof an hour. On their return the 
President said: 

“ We have decided to adjourn the trial till to-morrow, as other- 
wise the trick of the advocate might be used to persuade stupid 
people that the prisoner was denied a fair trial. It is marvellous, 
indeed, how anyone could suppose that a Court representing the 
august and gracious Czar would refuse a fair trial to the worst of 
miscreants. 

At the mention of the august and gracious Czar, the Court, as 
usual, stared devotionally at the ceiling. 

Mr. Nokoff.—I protest against being charged with trickery. 

The President.—Then say legal cob-webbing, or any other word 
or Shaver you prefer. You have the adjournme: nt, and that ought 

satisfy you. 
” The President then addressed Laban : 
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“ Prisoner, you have outrageously insulted an illustrious Prince of 
the Imperial blood, who condescended to appear before the Court to 
give evidence. In insulting the Prince you are guilty of treason, 
for you insult the exalted Majesty of our most august and gracious 


Emperor. Your insult is a proof of wickedness and disloyalty. 
You will be flogged for the offence, but the flogging will be put 
off until after the conclusion of your trial.” 


The Court then ros: 

As the warders were removing the prisoner, Prince Govaritc! 
went up to them. He spat in Laban’s face and said— 

‘“ Warders, chain : bind him hand and foot, and beware that 
the Jew hound does not cheat the flogger and the executioner of 
their pastime.” 

He again spat in Laban’s face, and as he turned away, uttered a 
brutal and shameful oath, and added, in a triumphant voice—* | 
will see the flogging | the execution.” 


APR 
SETWEEN the sudden sunshine and the rain, 
Under green boughs that songs of birds come through, 
I walk, and note the sky’s ethereal blue, 


Pure as the peace that’s won at last from pain. 
The sunshine and the sun-bright showers ordain 
A laughing festival of flowers, whereto 
The bees go buzzing past me; trees renew 
Their lives of green, the whole land smiles again. 
O, April, longed so for through cheerless hours ; 
Thou who do’st turn to silver Winter’s gray, 
What is it ails thy skies, thy birds, thy flowers, 
Gives to thy winds a mournful word to say, 
And brings a sound of weeping with the showers— 
What but the thought of Aprils passed away ? 
PHILIP 


BOURKE MARSTON, 
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By WILLIAM HENRY 


THE ancients, in their mythology, divided the different 


periods of the growth of this earth into epor ves, naming 
them the golde n, the silver, the brazen and the iron age, th 
typifying the m by the descent, in various stages, from th 
happiness and innocence of Paradise to the villainy and misery 
of this *“ wicked world.” Modern geologist : ivide its 
growth into the stone, flint, bronze and iron ages, indicating 
thereby the growth of thought and the progress oO! sation. 
3ut Dr. Siemens, with much more reason than the ancients had 
for their nomenclature, and following the better example of the 
geologists, has dubbed the present age the age of electricity. 
The present age is the triumph of civilisation’ ove yarbarism, 


science over ignorance, and of power over weakness. Not only is 
the utilitarian spirit abroad, but toys become giants, the dream of 


the philosopher has become the reality of the engineer, | the 
word “impossible” has been wiped out of the scientifi ctionary. 
The great characteristics of the present day are invention, imagi- 
nation and Progress. The Chinese pe invention, but they 
possess no imagination, and therefore they have made no progress. 
Printing, gunpowder, the compass, porcelain, silk and various 
other things were known to them very early, but being of a 


conservative and unimaginative disposition, these great inventions 
never fructified. The scientific use of the imagination seems to 
be confined to the European mind, ney to have burst its bonds 
during the present century. Practical invention appears to have 
been ia ld in a leash for these m: iny centuries, and now it cannot 
be held in. The rapid progress of the present day is due, not 
only to the growth of science, but to the pra ew application of 
the great forces of nature, which science has made known to us, to 
the useful wants of man. Electricity has been the most prolific 
branch of science; it has become intimately acquainted with 
industry in innumerable ways, and it has reached its culmination 
in the admirable exhibitions that have been held within the past 
twelvemonths, the first at Paris, and the second at the Crystal 
Palace. Electricity has become a great civiliser, and this is its 
age. Prior to the year 1837 the only practical application of 
electricity was Franklin’s lightning-rod, adapted to the protection 












of buildings and ships from the destructive effects of atmosph« 
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electricity. Now, its applications are legion, and no one 


anticipate its futur 


The first questi that nati 


wonderful agent is: what is 
to answer the question, what 


nounced that electricity was 
term “electric fluid” was 


nothing about modern investigations in the science. This is tru 
but he said that all electric phenomena were due to actions going 
on in the thin medium that fills 


and that electric currents are 

in this a5 On the other hand, 
delivered, very | nent physicist 
paper ‘ca the Royal Society, 


upon the existence of this 


whatever its nature, is only 
agency that exists t] ughout 


done on the face of e eart 


life itself, which is called ‘‘ energ 
we can speak of electricity as 


precisely in the same way as 

heat. We know that sound 
touch, to the taste, or to the 
character, it is invisible 


refe rring to the mo 


electricity ? 
Thompson, very recently lecturing 


since 


is interplanetary, is 
cannot at the present mome} 
can say is, that electric: 
are mere forms of energ 
y is not a fluid, nor, in f 
every electrical phenomeno: 
of that curious, mysteriot 
, that produces all the wo 
| that probably is at the 
y-” In spite of this, howe 
though it were a distinct entity 
peak of sound, of light and 
and heat are not sensible to tl! 
| So electricity is of the sam: 
ind insensible in every shape and form : 
and, in reality, we are not concerned 
we have to study and apply its effects. 
Having to describe in these papers some of the recent practica 
ap plications of electricity, it is well that 


arises in considering 


No one as yet has been 
Professor Sylvant 


at the Cry rstal Palace. 


not a material fluid, and that tl 


used by those who 


all the unive rse, ealled the eth 
mere vortices or whirlpools existin 
the lecture referred to wa 


(Dr. Siemens) has 


in which he throws 
ether altogether, 
all space, interstellar as well 
highly-attenuated matter. We 
answer this question; all that 
phenomena, such as we know 
There is no doubt iat’ elect 
any kind of matter, and that 


and considers 


filled 


in its essence or charact 


energy that has been imparted to it in some bygone period of 


world’s history by the sun’s rays, and that the energy so pio ed 
evoked by merely causing it to bi 
In this case the iieditiinkhas 


to it can at any moment be 


consumed in contact with oxygen. 
of the coal produces that form of energy which is called heat, and 
which consists in a violent commotion of its parts. 
so to contrive the combustion of 


as to directly produce from it electrical effects, but such 


trivances are expensive and 
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impracticable, and instead, almos 
universally, the store of energy that is employed for the production 
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of electricity by chemical agency is zinc. Zinc is placed in som 
solution for which it possesses a chemical affinity, such as a diluted 
solution of sulphuric acid, in which it undergoes combustion, 
as coal does in a fire, and it there passes throug! mysterious 
process by which, together with carbon or with platinum, o 
with copper, it produces instead of heat those conditions that 
result in electric currents. It is a somewhat remarkable fact that 
carbon, which directly, by its combustion, produces that form of! 


energy known as heat, acts, in an electrical contrivance such as 
that indicated, precisely in the reverse way, and remains impass! 
and unaltered. | 
A simple voltaic (from Volta, its discoverer) c¢ onsists of 
plate of zine opposed to a pli ite of oppel in 
sulphuric acid, and were it not for sundry secondary act ; that 
take place, no more simple producer of electricity could be 
obtained; but the chemical actions that take plac 
cell result in the carbon or copper plat 
bubbles of hydrogen, and the adhere nce OL 1 bbl O| 
gas to the earbon impairs the action of t eli, Ti O 
by diminishing the surface of the plate, but | etting 


an opposing electrical affinity, so that the power of suc! Ci 

rapidly diminishes when in action. It may, however, men- 
tioned that the power of such a cell can be increased by ad ot 
its number, and when several cells are connected tog 


proper order we obtain what is generally known as a “ galvani 
battery.” 
All of the principal improvements that have been 

recent years have been devoted to remedying the defects shown 
above, which prevent the constant action of a battery. Daniel 
the eminent professor of King’s College, did this by using zine and 
copper, the zinc being immersed, as before, in a solution of 
sulphuric acid, and the copper in a cniapanen of sulphate of copps 
the two solutions being separated | tee tog diap hra om. ly 


this battery, instead of hydrogen bei ing wie spouted by th cop yr 

interfere with its action, the hydroge mn is swallowed 1 up, as it were, 
and is replaced by pure copper, which improves its action; hence 
the surface is always being renewed, and the battery retains its 
constancy ; in fact, no more constant battery than the Daniell cell 
has ever been invented, and it is perhaps that form which is now 
more used all over the world than any other. But it is possible 
to produce batteries in such forms as to give a greater power than 
the Daniell. This was done by the present eminent judge, Sir 
William Grove, who, by using platinum immersed in nitric acid, 
considerably increased the strength of his battery; indeed, at the 
present day, whenever a lecturer wishes to produce powerful effects 
before an audience, either of electro-magnetism or for the pro- 
duction of the electric light, he almost invariably calls to his aid 


this excellent battery of Sir W. Grove. 
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would be induced in that wire, the strength of such current being 
dependent upon ‘1) the intensity of the magnetism present, and 
(2) upon the veloe ity with which the conductor is moved across 
the magnetic field. Now, if any of my readers will visit the 
Crystal Palace, they will see there a great array of machinery, 
steam engines producing steam and power, rotating wheels and 


driving straps; these straps in turn rotating wheels which are 
covered with wire and turning inside the field of very large and 
powerful electro-magnets. In these cases we have mechanical 
energy expended in the machine, and we have in the machine a 
certain resistance overcome, which appears in the wire in the form 
of electricity. In every case whenever energy is expended in one 
point it must be found in some form in another point ; if the energy 
of the coal were not employed in produ ng electricity it would be 
wasted in the form of heat; and in fact dha mind can seareely con- 
template anything more wcmndie rful than these machines in work at 
the Crystal Palace, where we see simultaneot isly energy taking 
every possible form beneath one’s own observation. The energy of 
the coal is converted into heat ; the heat evaporates the water, the 
evaporation of the water produces steam, the eam produces 
motion in the machine, the motion of the machine operates on 
a large scale Faraday’s experiment, and converts its motion directly 
into electricity ; the electric ity passes through the wire and pro- 
duces those effects of light and heat to which reference will be 
subsequently made. It will therefore be seen, from what. I have 
said, that electricity can be produced in two ways—either by th 
wltdbiattion of zinc in a galvanic battery, or by the combustion of 
coal in a furnace. The batte ry is like a n: tural well, producing a 
steady flow of water, while the dynamo-machine is like a pump 
forcing up water from an inexhaustible supply in proportion to 
the power applied. The former will last as long as the source, 
but the latter is dependent upon the intermediate agency 
of machinery. A current of electricity is a term applied to 


a flow or transference of electricity from one point to another, 
from whatever source it may originate, and the power that 
determines this flow or movement of electricity is called an 
“‘electro-motive force.” The power that determines the flow of 
water is a difference of level; that which determines the flow of 
illuminating gas through our mains, or pemneve of air up our 
chimneys, is a diffe ‘rence of pressure ; while that which determines 
the flow of heat about our houses is a difference of temperature. 
They might be called aqua-motive, pneumo-motive, or thermo- 
motive forces, but fortunately they are not. This awkward 
technical term is confined to currents of electricity 

It is well to say a word or two as to the mode in which 
electricity is conveyed from place to place. It is transferred 
principally through metals, some of which convey it with great 
alacrity, for instance, silver and copper; there are others, on the 
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Now, owing to this remarkable property of electricity in motion, 
whenever an iron bar, which is closely enveloped by an insulated 
copper wire, is taken, and a current of electricity sent through the 
wire, the iron bar becomes magnetised, its two ends or “ poles” 
leben imbue : with opposite qualitie s, and it will reprod l] 
the effects of a common magnet. It will, for instance, attract 
nails or any aba masses of iron brought near it; it wi 
another magnet if similar poles be opposed to each other; but 
what we now have to deal with is eyewear that an electro-magnet 
so formed has to attract to itself other masses of iron brought nea 
its poles. The amount of magnetism induced in ai on 
depends upon the intensity or strength of the elect current that 
flows, and it varies also with the number of con\ tions of 
surrounding the bar. It alsodepends upon the sha it is give} 


to the iron bar, and, owing to the fact that when 
formed into a shape somewhat similar to that of 
most powerful electro-magnet is _— iced, and 
shoe magnet ” has become of general 1 

It follows from what has been nay t] at we on 


the dimensions of our iron bar, to increase thx 

wire which envelopes it, and ¥ increase the intensity of the 
current flowing, to obtain powers of attraction whi e vel 
indeed, and which are comparable with mechani fore 
instance, Dr. Joule made a magnet that was capable of holding up 
a ton weight, and we shall have to speak of forms of electro- 
magnetic power that are able to exert the force of many horse- 
power in ploughing land and in moving cars on railways. ‘The 
electro-magnets that are used for ordinary practical purposes, 
however, are very small, and do not exert an attractive { 

more than one or two ounces at most. But with these sn 
magnets it is quite possible and practicable to imitate the motions 
that can be given to the wrist or to the elbow, and so to strik 
bells, to move indicators, to raise alarms, and to commit many 


acts that are utilised for domestic and for social purposes. 

The great handiness of electric currents consists in this, that 
we can, with very simple machinery, imitate to a great extent the 
motions of the human joints. The simplest form of electrical 
apparatus is that of an electric bell; in it the electro-magnet ‘ 
attracts a piece of soft iron to which a hammer is attached, and as 
it is promptly attracted the hammer strikes, in its course, the 
dome of a bell. The bell may be made of any dimensions, so that 
by its means we can call the butler in his pantry, the maid in the 
kitchen, or we can make it so loud as to be heard above the din of 
the rolling trains in station yards, and even above the blowing off 
of the steam of the locomotive. It was formerly the practice to 
announce the approach of a train by the signalman ringing a bell, 
by pulling over a lever (a fatiguing operation when often re- 
peated), which moved a wire, a rod with a weight attached to 
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purposes. There, where the climate is so dry, nd where the 
buildings are constructed so much of wood, fire is of very much 


more serious consequence than it is in England. In Ameri 
mere spark may in a few minutes produce a blaze that will de- 
stroy the whole quarter of a town. In England the difficulty 

set a place on fire; in America it is just the reverse, and th 


whole secret of preventing the spread of conflagration to nip if 
in the bud, and, in consequence, even seconds are of value in 
expediting the departure of the fire brigade. At corn of 
streets, and in conspicuous positions are fixed iron boxes and post 
fitted with locks and keys, and containing an electrical arrange- 
ment, the key being kept in some immediate shop, or in ro 
of a police man. The mome nt a fire is observed, the box 1s opened 
and a handle is pulled; this raises an alarm at the fire brigad 
station, and indicates at the same time the locality whence the 
alarm was raised. This signal not only rings a bell, but it at the 
same moment, and by the same appliance as I have indicated 
above, unhitches the halters that hold the horses; t] rses 
themselves are so well trained that they know the meaning of the 
signal just as well as the men in charge, and the mom 
halter is dropped each horse rushes with the zeal of a humai c 
to his allotted position at the engine. At the same time every mat 
is at his post, and on one occasion, after timi?e carefully sever 
false alarms that were purposely made, the average time that it 
took, from the moment the alarm was sounded till the moment 
the engine was prepared to start, only eight seconds were con- 
sumed. 

At Chicago, where considerable rivalry takes place betwes 
fire brigade men and the fire salvage corps, two seconds in 
have been gained by fitting to the beds of the men a trap doo 
that the same current that releases the horses, simultaneou 
whips off the clothes off every man’s bed, lowers a trap-doo 
the bottom of the bed, and each man slides into his allot 
position. I have frequently detailed the above installation 
Chicago, but it sounds so much like an American StOry that it has 


invariably been received with incredulity, and this, to my intense 
amusement, has even reached America, for 1 recently observed i 
a paper. published at Rochester, in the State of Minnesota, 
paragraph calling in question the accuracy of the above des - 
tion. 

At the Crystal Palace is shown an extremely simple means 
raising alarms at fire engine stations, and indicating the position 
whence the alarm was sent, designed by Mr. Edward Bright. I 
is in use on a large scale in London by the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, and a le ngthe ned trial has impl: inted so much confidence 
in it that it is now about to be considerably extended. In this 
system the mere pulling of a handle rings a bell at the central 
station, and to find out the locality an indicator has to be turned 
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round until the bell ceases ringing, when the indicator points t 
the station from which the alarm was raised. Another extremely 
ti system, intended to carry out a similar purpose, is shown 
by the Exch ange Telegraph Company, and this is also under trial, 


though not to the same extent. by the Metropolitan Board of 


Works. Mr. Spagnoletti also exhibits a simple mode of effecting 
the same purpose, in which a ball, set free by drawing a handle, 
runs down a groove, and in its path transmits certain signal 
(different signals are ranged to represent each point) which ar 
received on a recording instrument at the brigade station, and s 
indicate the place to which engines shoud be sent. At the 
Crystal Palace, too, a still further app lication of electricity is shown 
of a system very mu in vogue in America, being a method by 
which the opening of door, or a window, or a safe, sets a series 
of electric bells ringing, so that an alarm is raised at once in the 
event of an uninvited attempt being made to open either of th 
articles referred to; and in the event of a house being broken int 
the apparatus creates such a din that he would be a bold burgla 
indeed who dared to ry on his nefarious occupation under suc] 
a noise. It is worth noticing, too, that one safety of this appa- 
ratus is that if the burglar anticipated its presence, and wished 
prevent it acting he could not do so, for the apparatus can be 
arranged that whether a door be opened or closed, or even tl 
connecting wires severed or in any way tampered with, the ringing, 
bell is put into action and continues to ring until stopped by th 
master of the house, o, if necessary, may alone understand ho 
to do it. Many of these interesting app ications of electric ‘ity te 
domestic purposes a now on exhibition at the Crystal Palac 
and my readers will amply repaid if, after this description 
they will examine the apparatus shown by the Exchange Tele 
graph Company, M Edward Paterson and Mr. Julius Sax. 
Messrs. Chubb exhibit one or two electrical arrangements in con 
nection with their safes, for giving alarms or for only permittn 
the locks to act at pre-arranged times. A few years ago | applied 
an alarm arrangement to the safe at one of our railway stations 


and after having for two or three years failed to give any indica- 
tion of being tampered with, one night the alarm was sounded 


the whole police force at the station was on the qua vwwe, the safe- 
room was carefully examined, but nothing was seen; and on 
further examination the next morning, it proved that the culprit 


were rats. I have stayed in one or two houses where we have 
amused ourselves in the billiard-room, the tables of which were 
fitted up with small contact pieces, so as to enable the players to 
mark up their own score by electric current, without troubling a 
marker. This is an extremely pretty ap plication of electricity ; 
and, in fact, there are scarce ly any oper itions where mechanical 
markers are required, in whic h electric ity cannot play a part. Sir 
Charles Wheatstone introduced an extremely beautiful counter to 
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record in any spot the number of revolutions n 
and the process is largely adopted at differe 
tell-tales were shown in Paris to be connect 
so as to check any tampering wit] 

shown in operation for jewellery and seve) 
occupations, so that the manager from his 
electric current any particular drawer in any } 
Another interesting article was a lamp-lighte 
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The great engineering experiment had proved so successful, the 
financial part of the scheme had turned out so well. that many 


who had cavilled at the plan, seeing how successful had been the 
success, gave up their objections and chose to range themselves on 
the winning side. This, however, was not my own way of looking 
at things. It so hi ippened that for years past I had been thrown 
into somewhat intimate relations with residents in Dover. had 
not witnessed without concern the decay and collapse of what had 
once been a busy and prosperous port. The railway had neces- 
sarily told severely on all shipping interests. There was | 


somewhat uncertain line of steamers ; for various passengers, on a 
count of the greater cheapness, preferred this route, and most of 
the heavy goods trafic was still carried on by water. But financia 
Dover was ruined. No one cared to stay long at Dover, ex 

few tourists and archeologists, when there was direct uninte1 
transit between London and Paris. Dover was fast sl rivelling into 
the insignificance of Winchelsea and Rye. There had been a 
a great de al of decay in the bold seafaring spirit that formerly 


tinguishe d the men of Kent. This, however, was said to be by no 
means peculiar to the sailors of the south coast: but, so said tl! 


students of contemporary manners, there had been a gradual 
decline of the old naval spirit throughout the country from tl 
time that England from being an is dena’ had become a peninsula. 
l used to me dit ite on the changed state of things somewhat. sadly 
s | took my favourite walk bebineen the ancient castles of Walmer 
se Dover, and thought of two Lord Wardens of the Cinque Ports 


Wellington and Palmerston, who had warned their countrymen 
against the terrible possibilities of a hostile invasion. 

London invaded! Why, two generations ago men had hard 
listened to the great Duke, or the popular Premier, and th: 
were not now likely to listen to small dukes, or any number of 
other people on the subject. With difficulty the nation had con- 
sented to the construction of a certain number of forts, but fo. 


the most part these were only serviceable on the side towards the 
sea, and possessed little military value in case of a land invasion. 


Parliament thought that even this expense involved too high a 
premium for our national insurance, and the forts had become 
little better than sham-castles which some country gentlemen 


have built as a kind of huge toy upon their estates. It had come 
be an undisputed arti:le in the national faith that London 
would never pass into hostiie occupation. Yet, why, in the nature 
of things, should we hope that we could always preserve such 
wonderful immunity from the chances of war? In the old 
Napoleonic wars nearly every European capital had been occupied 
in its turn. Paris, Berlin, Moscow, Vienna. waders Lisbon, —— 
Warsaw, each had experienced the bitter truth of the exclam 
tion of Vw Victis ; had known the prolonged agony and shame of 
crouching beneath the conqueror’s hoofs. Some of us had even 
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fondly imagined that British virtue and intrepidity had earned 
some kind of immunity from the disasters that had _ befallei 
foreign lands. We had long ago abandoned any kind of pretenc 
to such conceited dreams. England and the Continent had entire] 
assimilated in social matters and in standards of opinion, and th: 
subway beneath the Channel waters had virtually abolished the 


geographical distinction. Napoleon once claimed that there wer 


no more Alps, and Englishmen, deceived by a more fatal eloquenc 
than Sinon’s, had consented to abrogate the English Channel. 
Hoc 1 s velit et mag vercentur dived 

So far from an invasion of L ondon being an impossibility, there 
was for many years no more attractive subject to the students of 
military science than pene st respecting an invasion of Eng 
land. Every Prussia fficer who played the game of Kriegspiel 
had cut and dried a plan of operations. It was a well-known 
saying of the ge Moltke that England was easily capable of 
being invaded in at st five different directions. Moltke had, 
however, the el of owning that though he might easily 
land an army in England, he did not so easily see his way 
withdrawing it. T! vas the great difficulty, but it was a diff 
culty which was effectually removed by the device of the Channe 
Tunnel. London had become the greatest military prize in th 
world, and the most cessible ; the most enormous bribe eve) 
proffered to human ipidity and ambition since Babylon th 
Great fell before the Mede, and it was destined to fall lik 
Babylon, through a kind of artificial drying up of her waters. 


“ My God, what a city for a sack!” exclaime d Blucher, as he rod 
through the London streets on the occasion of the visit of the 
Allied Sovereigns in 1815; and when a hundred years had passe: 
away there came such a realisation as would have satisfied th 
wildest dream of the Cossack or the Uhlan. 

That memorable April evening when I arrived at Dover, though 
the wind was still exceedingly high, the rain had ceased, and ther 
was clear moonlight, except when | broke n by the seudding clouds 


Though a consistent opponent of the Tunnel, I could not, for that 
night only, forbear from onaeatoutial my self on the fact of its 
omein nee. Inde vey it was a fierce gale, and the white horses were 
racing across the Channel. Knowing Dover well, I left my 


luggage in the cloak-room, intending to | spend an hour or two with 
a dear old friend in the pooner who kept rather late hours, and, 
indeed, would give me a welcome at any hour of the day or night 

I little thought that owing to this circumstance I I should be the 
last passenger in the last train that should run from England to 
France. I strolled out, for there was a touch of spring which 1 
loved even in this high boisterous wind, which was refreshing 
after the hours I had passed in the close railway carriage and the 
close London rooms. I was making my call as much for the 
walk as for the call itself. As I passed through the silent, gusty 
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streets, I looked up to the magnificent castle, even more magnifi- 


cent now, through additions and alterations, than in any previous 
period of its existence. And yet Dover Castle had always been 
matter of anxiety and regret to the few old-fashioned people who 


persisted in looking at the Channel Tunnel from the point of view 
of high politics instead of from merely economic considerations. 
If ever there should he a eastle that should be naerea imipreg- 








nable by the best modern science and skill it should have been 
Dover Castle. It should have been as Cronstadt, as Ehrenbreitstein, 
as Gibraltar. But here again the financial difficulty |! st 
in the way. Obviously the expense of the fortifications of Do 
ought to have been thrown upon the Channel Compa 
prosperous scheme had rendered the si fort ications cd iu VY ali 
trebly necessary. The Company in their 1 
their fares, including the burden in the price of t ts, an 
the incidence of the taxation would ha e fallen « | | 
the travellers, who ought to bear it. This was nost uniform 
the case in Continental countries, where fortifications were main- 
tained on all international points of route. Something ind 
paid by the Company, not without much grumbl 
agitation, in which they met with general sympathy 1 | vast 
railway interest in England, which f years h f 
ingly impatient under its fiseal burd The ab 
Campbell’s useful Act, some years ago, had b l | 
such an increase in the statistics of rai way a lent 
time no further concession had seemed probab rs 
of the steel rails. The result had been that the Castle. ug! 
rendered a fine work of its kind, was utte : 
great emergency that would arise, for the spe vy, its 
raison Wétre, of a French invasion. This was sadly shew | 
light of subsequent events. Going thus to 
I turned back for a glance at Shakespeare’s Cliff, 1 ase 
which the submarine Tunnel passed into the sea. As I gazed y 
towards that commanding height involuntarily SI eare’s nob! 
lines recurred to my memory 

‘This royal throne of kings, this seept 

This earth of majesty, this seat of M 

This other Eden, demi-paradis 





This fortress. built by Nature for hers 


Against infeetion and the d 

This happy bree of men, t 

i his precious stone set in t Sliv« 

W hich serves it in the otiice of a wall 


Or as a moat defensive to a house 
Against the envy of less happier | 
This blessed plot, this earth. this r 
This land of such dear souls, this d 
Dear for her reputation through thi 






[ am not ashamed to say that the tears gathered in my eyes as 
I looked up towards Shakespeare’s Cliff and repeated to myself 
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line 


wit! a shud ler I recalled the 
lines that were ominous e nough 


Almost 
these, 


ant sea, 

the ¢ nvious siege 
n with shame, 
rchment bonds : 
nquer others 
Lest oT itself.” 


triumph 


( Nn 
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“ Oh, but you must not do that,” he exclaimed. ‘ I know that it is 
the fashion to consider patriotism merely an enlarged kind of local 
prejudice, but for all that I do not omer that any Englishman 

should under any circumstances become a Frenchman.” 

“You need not be alarmed,” | wry “1 certainly have no 
intention.” 

‘‘' We have not been at war with them for a century, but even a 


century is not a very long space in the life of nations. They were 
our chronic enemies for hz ilf a dozen centuries before our last great 
fight.” 

‘And now we are all cosmopolitans together.” 

‘“T suppose so. The Tunnel has effaced all 1 ingu- 
larities, although the French have been very sore with us since all 
our commercial treaties have been broken off. I am told that 
at the present time Brighton is as much French as English. Th 
French have deserted Etretat and Die ppe to come over to thi 


Sussex watering-places. There is a regular Anglomania, just as 
there was before the outbreak of the first French revolution. A 
friend called on me from Hastings, only yesterday, and he said 
that every second person on the E ae nade was jabbering French.” 

“T cannot say, that politically speaking, I ever liked the Tunnel. 


But I do not deny that it has had a humani sing influence in 
throwing the two races together, and Tomoting sor f t] 
1rowlng Lé wo races ogetnher, and sO promoting some 


highest aims of civilisation. As a speculation, though it has 
ruined the fortunes of others, ruined the fortunes of Dover, yet it 
has made its own fortune. ‘Twelve and a half per cen 
thing not to be sneezed at; much better than the shares of the 
Suez Canal, better than the shares of the Panama Canal.” 

“It is good for Frenchmen rather than for Englishmen,” growled 
the colonel. You will find that nearly the whole of the scrip is 
held by French capitalists. The true home of the siadientecinle is 
the Bourse and not the Royal Exchange.” 

‘Many ships in the offing to-day,” | a. 

“No,” he answered, some »what abr uptly. ‘ There have not 
many ships. There never are so many ships as there used to be; 
and the Deal fishermen say that there have never been such good 
fish taken as before the Tunnel was made. 

I could not help smiling to myself, although to some extent |] 
sympathised with the colonel. I thought that there was as much 
basis, that is to say no basis at all, for the one idea as for the 
other. But Indian colonels seem to have a born right to be 
grumblers and alarmists. 

The colonel ventured on another of his incontrovertible propo- 
sitions: “The country is going to the dogs.’ 

“The country,” he went on to explain, “is like the Sluggards’ 
Garden in the Proverbs. It is no longer a garden enclosed. We 
have broken down all its fences and defences. The wild boar may 
ravage it at any time. I know you do not quite go with me, but I 
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ive ot what say, chapter and verse for it 
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There is something in the air. Something is going to happe 
At night I feel restless. I get up and roam about the house. 
I have an unceasing sense of insecurity about me. I seem to 
only living from day to day, and unknowing what a day oht 


bring forth.” 

“Are you afraid of burglars or pirates? Do 
some convicts may escape from Chatham and c¢ 
you, or that some sea-rover Tom Jones, may 
roads and send a boatload of men to sack your hous 


1 


“It is very curious that my vague apprehensions 


take a shape more like burglary or piracy than anything 

But no such burglary or piracy against which I might bar m 
door, or where my gun and my man-servant would be of any use. 
But I expect that L am ina bad nervous state. Only, this feeli o, 
of which I tell you, is real and intense. It may po Lan illness 
It may portend sudden death.” 

‘Such unpleasant prophecies sometimes wor | wh ac- 
complishme nt, Colonel. You should be very efu wo 
indulge 3 in them.” 

“ Last night [had adream. It was a very singular one. Per- 
haps you do not believe in dreams. Iam one whodo. I saw 
two noble- looking men stand face to face. Each one was arme: 
to the teeth. They saluted with grave composure and dignity 


You might have thought that the y were brothers-in-arms—friends 
who had met by arrangement. Sudde nly eac h hand was laid upon 


the sword. The weapons crossed. The sparks flashedout. The 
ensued a struggle of so terrific a kind—terrific beyond all that | 
could have imagined—that [ awoke trembling and in dismay. I hav: 
been haunted by the uncanny memory of that dream ever since.” 

Was it that the sunset of life gave my old friend this mystic: 
lore? “And coming events cast their shadows bet oi 

“Do you think that your dream portends, if it portends any- 
thing, some public or some private sorrow ? ” 

“7 do not know. I fear one or the other, or both. As fi 
this old England of ours, I expect that it will last my time, but ] 
dare not say that [ expect that it will last the time of my dear 
grandson, now lying asleep in his little cot in the next room.” 

I little e xpected that the next time that ] tant d visit this spot 
there should be ravage and ruin in the modest homestead, that 
the old man should lie sabred on his hearth, and the little child 


near him, shot through the lungs. 

I had to hasten away if 1 was ‘to be in good time for the express, 
that was now due within thre -e-quarters of an hour 

Sir Edward Coke, in the time of James the First, delivered « 
very remarkable speech on the prosecution for the Gunpowder 
Treason. He said, if I remember aright, that before the accom- 
plishment of any great crime, or, indeed, of any stupendous 
events, there were dim whispers abroad, vague presentiments, dark 
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intimations. How did it happen, for instance, that within an 

id or two of the battle of Waterloo—when it was utterly imposs 
z that any authentic intelligence could have come to hand 

a there were confident statements that a great battle, in which 

English were victorious, had been fought in Belgium. When 


Emperor was killed, there was a seer who declared at the 
moment he saw. in a vision. the monarch fall. What was 


mournful ery that the merchantman heard, coasting along 
[onian island, that great Pan was dead? I was sorry to 
my dear old friend speak as he had done. I was sure that h« 
in a state of depression, and I suspected the existence of s 


mental or bodily disease; but, curiously enough, just before | 
town, I had a conversation with a friend which presented 
striking coincidences to Colonel L.’s dispirited talk. It wa: 
coincidence which. somehow or other, annoyed and distressed 


The two lines of remark, coming from two persons who possess 
great influence o my mind, threw me into astate of melan 
cogitation for th: st of my walk to the station. At the ris 
interrupting the order of my narrative—though it will su 
quently be seen that it has a considerable bearing on it—I 


revert to what had happened earlier in the day, just before | 
London for Dove: 


Having this journey to Paris on hand, I had dined at my « 
§ J ! 
at an absurdly early hour, having omitted my usual lunch. 


1] 


some time | W All alone nN the big dining-room. Th 
perceived Jack Willoughby enter, who drew up to my table 
ordered something to eat. which he positively declared was 
breakfast and the first meal that he had taken that day. W 
loughby was aman whom I liked very much. There was al 


something that was interesting and instructive in his talk. 
was aman who had served for years in the army, had then 
out, and had taken to journalism as a profession. He wasaq 
reflective sort of man, singularly free from any linge of Bohen 
ism, and carried military punctuality and uprightness into al 


details of journalistic labours—labours which, in his case, re} 
on a solid basis « hought and study. He had only finished 
leader at three in the morning, had got home by five, had g 
bed by six, and was now taking his breakfast in the afternoon. 
“ Any news, Willoughby ?” I asked him. 
“ Really,” he answered, consciously or unconsciously repeat 
a mot of William Pitt's, “J unnot tell you. l have not yet 


time to look at the papers.” 
I said something, condoling with him on his late hours. 
which this was not my first experience. 


“JT really hardly know which is the worst,” he said, “ bei 
leader-writer at home or a war correspondent abroad.” 

“Not much room for war correspondents just now,” | 
“The gates of the Temple of Janus are closed.” 
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‘‘ The gates of Janus are closed,” he said, “that is true. But 
tell me sa on were they ever close d for more than a year or two? 
I have myself a sort of idea that they will be open again befor 
long.” 


‘ What makes you say that ?” 

“There are one or two circumstances that make me uneasy. 
Our private letters from Paris say more than we choose to print 
in our public letters. There has also been, we suspect, an es- 
pionage over our letters, and over our correspondents’, and over 
the French provincial press. We have reason to suspect that 
is a great massing of troops and artillery in th | 
vinces, especially the Pas-de-Calais, and that there are operations 
which are se ‘dulously kept secret and of which we know nothing.” 

“That is very strange. Our country at least 
with France.” 

“7 will not go so far as to say that. On one or two points 


political situation has been rather strained within th: st week 
or ten days. There is always some sort of difficulty, especial] 
sine ee We h: ave ceased to have any — of commercial treaty, an 
that French policy in Africa strikes at us through Turkey. But 


there are no difficulties that ought te to yield to an interchange 
of ideas, a little friendly discussion, or a reference to an arbitrator 


at the outside. France has differences, chronic differences. that 
are much more serious with Germany. Our own difficulty is, as 
usual, with Ireland, and we may add India, too, since the Frenc!l 


have acquired such ove ‘rwhelming i influence in Egypt.” 

“Our peace with France has now been uninterrupted for gene- 
rations, and we have fought side by side. I never liked Gambett 
but during his long dictatorship he invariably showed hin 
man of progressive liberal ideas.” 


“ And now we have a new dynasty, or rather the r of the 
old. The very necessity of such a dynasty, sooner or later, is t 
of wars. Every European war is a civil war, and as his states- 
men pointed out to the first Napoleon, the ruin of England must 
prove something most ruinous to France. But that did not pre- 
vent the first Napoleon from seeking our destruction. I do not 
think that there are any particular circumstances that call fo. 
alarm except that in my judgment the Tunnel is always a standing 
threa The third Napoleon once said, though you do not find it 


in ves Idées Napoléonvennes, that all France wanted was a tunnel 
beneath the Channel. But I look at the times simply as a 
student of history, and war always crops up, after a certain time, 
like a recurring decimal.” 

‘And we have been at peace so long!’ 

“A great deal too much stress may be laid on that argument. 
We hav e been at peace, but then how often have we been close upon 
war! We hear of the raily jay accidents that happen, but we do 
not hear of those which just escape happening. Why, in our great 
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(Jueen Victoria’s time we were close upon war with France nea 
half a dozen times. We — went to war on that wretcl 
lahiti business, on the Mehemet Ali business, on the Fren 
Colonels’ business, besides the one or two more recent troul 
which we all remember. Since we have had peace so long it 
rather an argument that peace may be nearly coming to an end 

‘A great and chivalrous nation would never have the vulgar d 
honesty of committing an act of piracy or villainy such as seizi 
the Channel Tunnel: would be.’ 

‘A great and chivalrous nation would argue that the Chan1 
was Just as much theirs as ours, and indeed that they have a larg 
interest in it. If they made the attempt and succeeded, any su 
posed attempt against public morality would be condoned. | 
not say that there are not multitudes of high-toned public men 
I'rance who would look with abhorrence upon such an act. T' 
public conscience of the country was perhaps never so keen 


educated as at the present moment. ‘All actions of this kin 
belong to a limited executive. When has such an executive 
France, or indeed of any other country except, perhaps, our own 
the present time, in the case of a political necessity, ever show 
itself incapable of violence and fraud? The seizure of the Tunn 
would hardly be so bad as the seizure of the Duc d’Enghie 
Baden territory. It would not be worse than the occupation 


Tunis or the attack upon Tripoli. It would not be so bad as tl 
seizure of the Pyrenean forts by the first Napoleon, at the tin 
when Spaniards and Frenchmen were actually fighting side 
side. The French are forgetting the lessons of the German ¥ 
just as at the time of the German war they forgot the lessons 
Leipsic and Waterloo. In case of a war breaking out betwe 
Krance and any nation every effort would be made to seize 
occupy all the chief places of the enemy’s country. It was so 
Germany in the Seven Years’ War, and also in the Seven Week 
War. If the at were to seize the Tunnel, without any declai 
tion of war at all, they would only say that their conduct was jus 
the same as our own in seizing the Danish fleet at Copenhagen. 
Such conversation had my ‘friend and I in the smoking-roo! 
after our meal, lounging away the time till a hansom should con 
round from my lodgings, hard at hand, to take me to the r: \ilwa Ly 
station, Mr. Willou ghby was going be yond Charing Cross, and h 
took his seat beside me. He was interested in the conversation 
and, moreover, he was a man whose constant habit it was, lik 
others of his class, to formulate and ventilate his opinions, and t 
collect the impressions of others. Before now I had seen som: 
humble remarks which I had offered him, served up in newspape1 
columns. After all we were rather early at the station, and fo. 
some little time we walked up and down on the departure platform. 
It only wanted re minute and a half to the time of the starting 


~ 


of the train, when there was a sudden irruption on the platform 
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and a large party of nearly two dozen prepared to take their plac 
in the train. My friend regarded them with his usual stead 
scrutinising look. 

“You are travelling with rather illustrious company, to-nig 
Mr. Arundel. Unless I am greatly deceived, there goes the French 
Ambassador.” Then he walked a little further on, to steady 
his vision more certainly beneath the electric light. ‘* Good 
gracious!” he exclaimed, “this is the first Attaché, an 
second Attaché, and the third Attaché, and the Secretary of L 
gation, and most of the members of the household. Thi 


complete Embassy from Albert Gate. I wonder if they have got 
wind of this at our office.” 

Just then the call was made “ take your seats, gentlem 
parting salutation, and I lost sight of him for ev 

[t was certainly very singular that [I should have had 
conversations the same day, first with my friend Willoughb 
afterwards with Colonel L. The conversation the last 
served to recall vividly every word that I had heard a (| 
the earlier part of the day. I tried to think of something else, 
but most pertinaciously my thoughts reverted to each line of! 
argument in each case. It was odd that a thoughtful recluse lil 
Colonel L. and an active unprejudiced man of the world like 4 
or rather Captain Willoughby, to give him his usual titl | 
within a few hours have adopted this » ‘Ssimistic language. I 
voluntarily I hastened my pace, though I was in good time for t] 
train, but I recognised that a weird feeling was on me, a feeling 
that in my absolute loneliness I was not alone. There was n 
mark of foot-prints in the misty highway, for those of the day had 
been effaced by the rain, and none in the deserted street whicl 
lay before us. Yet such is the subtle magnetic sensé whicl 
human beings may possess, that there was a curious feelir fF on Me 


as if of a vast crowd encompassing me on every side. 
Just as 1 was about to enter the town. I turned back to 


parting glance, in the moonlight, at the noble range of bills and 
downs in the background, and here something of a most puzzling 
and extraordinary kind met my view unawares. I rubbed my eyes, 
and could hardly believe my sight. Either my senses wer 


impaired, which had served me faithfully, and to which I had 
trusted SO implicitly, or I was altogether ott my meé ntal balance. 
Could it be possible that, indeed, I saw aright? Far away, down 
a hill side, moving noiselessly on the spring grass, was a long file 
of men, three abreast, marching rapidly towards Dover. In 
another direction moved a precisely similar column, with equal 
promptitude and stillness. On they trooped, that spectral army. 
[t seemed to me as if a few men were thrown in front as pickets. 
On the brow of the furthest hill I distinctly traced in the moon- 
light, or thought I traced, the head of a third column. What 
could these appearances be? What could they forebode? My 
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first idea was to go back to the bungalow and tell my friend 
colonel of this extraordinary apparition. But, on the other ha: 
[ should certainly lose my train, and my business in Paris was 


the most urgent description. I could not help thinking that 1 


mind, and possibly my very senses were affected by the inte) 
and disquieting attention which I had given to the vaticinati 
of my friends. But it had always been my object to do the: 
nearest to me, and the duty nearest me now was to get to Par! 
soon as I could. It was quite possible that these phenomena, 
indeed, they actu: were phenomena, other than of the natur 
a mirage, might susceptible of some very easy and nat 
explanation. It might be an assemblage of coast-guard for nig 
drill, or some sin r arrangement of troops or of volunteers; 01 
was still more p ible that at dawn they might be embarkn 
even at Dover fo eland. 

Another singu circumstanee came within observation t!] 
night before I reached the Channel station. I came directly bene 
the telegraph wi to London, and within my field of vision w 
also the wires, extending westward along the south coast. To 
astonishment, t! wires of the first set were cut and drags 
uselessly to the o id. A few hundred paces on, a very sim 
iuppearance suggested that the same thing had also happened 
the Hastings and St. Leonard’s direction. The first fact ] 
able to verify by sonal observation, which, however, was not 
case in the second set of wires. Much wondering, I entered 
station, and showing my ticket, took my place in the carriage. 

The train was er late in starting, and for some time |] 
in the carriage, st in condition of mute wonder. I had 
good luck to fin y my side a bright pretty girl and fu 
middle-aged lady, the rest of the second-class carriage was fil 
with gentlemen, two of whom were English, and two, as 
thought, French. The railway tunnels which, on my frequ: 
journeys I had to traverse oftenest, and which I liked least, w 
the Mont Cenis Tunnel and the Channel Tunnel. On both 
these I had never been able entirely to free my mind from a s 
of discomfort and danger. On several points I gave a prefere: 
to the Channel Tunnel. It was longer, indeed, and took up m 
time, but it was easier travelling, and had none of those stoppag 


which sometimes annoyingly occur on the Alpine line, and it w 
better lighted ; originally it was lighted by electricity all throug 


and the effect was exceedingly good, but now, while some portion 
were well lighted, other parts were left in comparative gloom. ' 
most remarkable portion of the Tunnel was found much neare1 
the English than the French end, where, a larger displacement 
soil having taken place than had been calculated by 


engineers, the train entered a vast glittering cavern, brilliant 
any cave of travel or romance. This was illuminated in 
wonderful manner by Edison lights, the latest and the most 
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markable of the achievements of the great American inventor. 
Here, the soil being the thinnest of all between the subway and 
the water, rendered, however, any’ secure by most admirable 
engineering and thick lining formed from the débris of the grey 
chalk, it was possible faintly to hear the boom of the Atlantic 
waves as the tide ran to and fro from the ocean between the 
confronting coasts of England and France. In this resplendent 
cavern tickets were on some special occasions exhibited, and there 
was also a siding, the only siding on the line, where carriages 
could occasionally be shunted. 

We had passed safely through this striking bit of railway 
scenery, and the train had come out of the light into what seemed 


thick gloom, when the noise of a detonator, or fog-signal, was 
heard, and the train was brought suddenly to a standstill. For 
a moment there was perfect silence, then voices in the distance 
and a scream. Presently there was the explosion of another 
detonator. It was curious to watch the effect in our carriag: 


— 


The old lady opposite became wild with fr ight, and showed e 
signs of throwing he rse lf out of the wiedes:. 


“ Oh dear, oh dear! what shall I do ? I know there’s an accident. 
The sea is bursting in. I am sure it is. Don’t you hear thi 
waves ?” ‘ 

We were not far from the cavern. And certainly at that moment 


the sound of the surge seemed nearer and more apparent. 
Looking forward, we now saw twinkling lights. Looking backward, 
the glow of the cavern, the light at the end, was clear enough. 


The old lady frantically endeavoured to get out, but I firmly 


5 


held the door of the carriage. From the English end of the 
tunnel we heard a heavy firing. 


“We can only die once,” said the young lady, very calmly, w ho 
sat beside her. ‘“ Trust in God, madame. 
Presently the carriages Mov “ud back some little distance in th 


direction of the cavern. 

A kind of gendarme came to the door, and politely asked me if 
I were French, and I thought it diplomatic instantly to make my 
election that I would bea Frenchman. The two gentlemen who 
said they were English were taken out, and, as I found after- 
wards, were put to much disagreeable work. 

A line of French soldiers in Indian file stood by the carriages, 
and after the train had moved a few paces more it was brought up 
in the cavern, and in a few minutes it was shunted to the siding 
on the west side. I sat still, and watched in mute amazement 
from the carriage window all what was next to follow. 

For long hours we continued on the siding of the a: As 
I have said, the broad space was brilliantly illumined by the 
electric light, and though the reading was more unsteady than 
might have been supposed, it was still possible to read a good 
deal. My flask was well-stored, in consequence of the thoughtful 
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suggestion of my favourite waiter at the club, and Miss Verinder, 
my agreeable vis-a-vis, with the careful provision which ladi 

exhibit in their railway journeys, had a small supply of sand- 
wiches and biscuits. Combining our refreshments, we made som: 

thing of a meal, although we now heard heavy firing at the Englis! 
end, and were not sure that we might not come in for some part 
of it. I took out the fourth edition of the evening paper which 
[ had brought down with me, but only read it in a mechanic: 1 and 
uneasy way. There were Parliamentary papers, consisting 0! 


recent dispatches that had passed between the Foreign Offices of 
the two Governments. There was a passage in a letter from th 

French minister to his Ambassador in London which made m 
colour with shame and resentment. The minister used the well 
worn language of apathy and suggestion on behalf of th 
oppressed Nationalities. He said that the French Government 
might venture to use on behalf of Ireland the same languag 


that England in her time had used on behalf of Poland, and o 
the two Sicilies. He intimated that France was capable on 
more of going to war “ for an idea,” that idea being the liberation 
of subjugated Irelan There was not a word that intimated any 
misgiving on the monstrous injustice of the historical parall 
thus instituted. A leaded paragraph, just after the see inti 
mated that attention would be dy: iwn to this paragraph of th 
French Dispatch in the House of Commons on the Friday after- 


noon, and that a debate might be expected in the ensuing week. 
In another page of ¢ paper there were telegrams relating to the 
state of Ireland. The military had been called out to resist an 


armed outbreak, which was managed on the part of the Irish in a 
way that showed the presence of competent military leaders and 
of weapons of precision, and the fight had always assumed the 
proportions of a pitched battle. At the time when the telegran 
was dispatched the contest was still raging. 

After we had thus sat for what seemed an age, we had to 
dismount from the carriage. We stood by the side of the 
Tunnel just beyond the cavern where there was still som: 
amount of room. Presently, one of the most extraordinary visions 
that could ever have entered human imagination passed. First, 
there was the heavy tramp and tread as if of an innumerable 
multitude. There seemed to pass armies upon armies, armies 
upon armies—at least, this was so to my excited imagination. 
Then swept by in tremendous processions bands of gaily capari- 
soned horsemen, as perfect in form as if upon a parade in 
the Champs Elysées. Then in quick march came squadron 
oan squadron of infantry. I heard afterwards that these 
last had been conveyed on the other line of rail, up to a 
near point, when they dismounted and formed in order. Our 
own train was at this point utilised to bear back men and materials 
on its retrograde course. Then an infinite number of trains 
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moved slowly on. Some were merely coal trucks filled with 
armed men; then came carriages, first, second and third class, but, 
of course, all these distinctions were quite novel. Then eame huge 
siege guns, which showed that the enemy were well acquainted 
with the yards of Herr Krupp, and with the resources of Woolwich 
Doe kys ard. Then came loaded vans with war terials, and also 
provisions and casks of wine, enough to sustain a mighty host 
until supplies could be gathered in from the invaded te 

The men seemed to be absolutely numberless, and their training 
and discipline carried to the highest point of efficiency. A 
feeling of chill horror, a feeling as if the Last Day were 
hand, came over me, and I nearly fainted away. 

I now proceed to explain some of the extraordin: yr CCC ‘ences 
that have been related. The French had suddenly made wa 
upon Us. The most extraordinary operations of war had preced 
the declaration of war. Of course, we English complail ed bitterly, 
but we had to own such procedure was not uncommon in t 
history of warfare, and once or twice in our history we had eve 
done something like it ourselves. We had chiefly to thar k Ou) 
own carelessness, and the wilful throwing away the natural 
securities which Providence had blessed us with, and in our fall 
we became the laughing stock of Europe—so good practical 
joke on such an extens sive scale had never yet been heard of. 
The scheme of a Channel Tunnel had been many years befo 


the public before it took a practical form. So far as can be 
discovered, the First Napoleon was the originator of the idea ; it 


had been his fond aspiration—if ony: if only he could fora single 
day have command of the English Channel! The idea of sapping 


and mining England, and spelaiinae * a her from a lair beneath 
the seas, was a splendid contingency with which hits military 
genius toyed, but which he never regarded as being practically 
possible. He little thought that all the rough and hard work 


would be done for him by the English themselves, who would 


almost invite French armies to be good enough to invade them. 
The first deliberate sanction on the English side to the plan of a 


tunnel was given by the Earl of Derb > of 1875. This nobleman, 


in both public and private life, had concentrated a good deal of 


attention upon himself. He was, perhaps, the only conspicuous 
peer who had deliberately passed over from one great political 
party to another without arousing any hostile criticism. It is 
singular that the most incautious act of any English foreign 
minister proceeded from one who prided himself on his habitual 
caution. It is probable, however, that Lord Derby looked upon 
the plan as one that was utterly futile, and France being still in 
a prostrate condition, after the German occupation, the contingency 


of her even taking an offensive side against England never 


entered his slow imagination. There seemed, indeed, to be 
an extraordinary apathy on the part of English statesmen on the 
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whole subject. The instinct of many English people took alarn 
and the alarmist view was forced upon the unwilling attention of 
the Government. [For many months there was something like 
real agitation on the subject, and in the first half of 1882 
seemed likely that the opposition to the scheme would prevail. 
The course of events subsequently took, however, an untoward 
direction. It was felt that a considerable hardship was impose: 
on the directors and pioneers of the scheme, who had been allowed 
to go to considerabl xpense before there had been an oute 
against the plan. 

It happened, di , that, just as the wind shifts from on 
quarter to another, so the popular ery drifted round very mu 
in support of the oh ; It was represented that the Britis 
public had got into one of those periodical fits of panic that 
have been so disre} itable and ruinous to the nation. It was 
hardly permitted t: iy one to argue on the side of publi 
security without stamping himself as an obstructive and a 
fanatic. The shareholders and supporters of the Company 
argued that it was heer waste of time and breath to argu 
with any human being who was so deficient in intellect as to 


conceive the possibility of the Tunnel in any degree proving 
detrimental to the interests of the country. In fact, many people, 


in order to avoid being voted fools, kept their remonstrances and 
apprehensions locked up in their own bosoms. The ery was als 
raised that the Tum was constructed in the best interests of 
humanity. We were now on the eve of approaching the glorious 
time of which the poet sang, “ ~~ parliament of men, thi 
federation of the world.” We were breaking through the partiali- 
ties and the prejyudis which had so long se pa ated race from 


race and country from country. The Fre neh cries of * Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity,” seemed to find an easy admittance int: 
England as soon as ¢ submarine connection became an esta! 

lishe d fact. It was charged upon the disheartened opponents oi 
the Tunnel that they were representing a brave and chivalrous 
race as being as bad as the Indian Thugs, or as the Assassins of th: 
medizval ages. Was it possible that a brave and enlightened 
people would ever show themselves thus abominably cruel and 
perfidious? The old-fashioned folk remembered Hazael, in the old- 
fashioned Book, of whom it was said that Elisha wept when he Saw 
him: “I know the evil that thou wilt do unto the children of 
Israel; their strongholds wilt thou set on fire, and their young 
men wilt thou slay with the sword, and wilt dash their children 
and rip up their women with child.” And Hazael said, “ But what 
is thy servant a dog, that he should do this great thing | r” And 
yet Hazael did all this, _ the twentieth century men ‘did as bad 
as ever Hazael did in his time of tyranny and oppression. The 
French, with a most urbane politeness, protested against the 
injustice that was done them, most of them no doubt sincerely, 
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and some with a furtive smile at the simplicity of those who 
on such a vital subject could be contented with mere assurances. 
No doubt the French stood in the very front of all civilised 
races, but there is one abiding element in all the fluctuations of 
humanity, and that is human nature itself. It was not unnatural 
that those who, in the preceding century, had paid enormous costs 
and tribute should long to taste the sweets of the receipts of an 
indemnity ; that those who had seen their own capital thrice 


occupied within a century should be willing in the capture 
of London to achieve the greatest feat of arms known in modern 
history; and that those whose national susceptibilities hed been 
wounded both in the past and in recent events should avail 
themselves of the opportunity of a glorious retaliation. The 
higher spirits in France might condemn the conduct of the 


military and political leaders, and their condemnation might be 


> 


re-echoed at the ultimate bar of conscience and of history; but it 


was not merely Gallic nature, but human nature itself, that leaped 
forward to the winning of the greatest prize that ever dangled 
before the mental vision of political and military ambition. 


At the outset there had been two rival companies, and as soon 
as it became fatally clear that the necessary powers would 
obtained one or two more companies enteyed the field. In fact 
there grew up a rage fortunnels. A tunnel was proje: ted beneath 
the Bristol Channel and another beneath St. Ge orge’s Channel, 
and from such schemes much good and hardly any evil could 
be anticipated. A tunnel beneath the Atlantic was simply a 
matter of time and money. It was also suggested that if 
the different competing railways could run adjunctly there 
might be a broad thoroughfare of some 500 kilométres, with 
footpaths for pedestrians and a high road for the ordinary 
trafic. The instinct of the shareholders prevented the de- 
velopment of such magnificent schemes. The two companies 
hastened to combine their claims, to halve their expenses, 
and to double their railway fares. Various schemes of security 
were proposed in order to make the Tunnel useless in case 
of war, or actually to convert it into a trap for the enemy. One 
of these was that all trains should be lifted by hydraulic pressure, 
which, by a simple mechanical device, could be arrested by the 
authorities at Dover. As the method of a covered gallery was 
eventually adopted, this device became nugatory, and two other 
notions were carried into effect, although their efficac y was never 
really tested. One was a plan for blowing up the Tunnel by 
dynamite, a train being laid from the subw: iy into the private 
apartment of the governor of the castle, the Dover end of the 
train being, of course, secured under lock and ke y. Another plan 
was a scheme for letting in the waters of the Channel to flood the 
Tunnel. If, however, the Tunnel took as long a time to fill as one 
of the London Docks, it might be days or weeks before the critical 
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operation could be effected. The apparatus could be easily 
employed by means of a simple key, that was to remain in the 
custody of the governo! ~ the castle. This worthy official might 
be said to carry the safety and saat of the British nation in his 
breech es-pocket ; ; an ingenious pickpocket might at any time 
deprive us of tse great securities of our realm. The governor is 
reported to have \ valiant ly shaken his keys towards the Channel in 
face of the French nation, and dared them to do their worst. 

For a long time the Channel Railway worked with prosperous 
regularity and with a happy exemption from accidents. During 
the long ‘dict itorship of M. Gambetta, that statesman remained 
true to his elevated conceptions of political morality. But, when 


the former dynasty was revived in France, in the opinion of many 
politicians, war became an inevitable necessity within a measurable 
number of years. One great scare will never be forgotten. An 


intense panic was excited one n eee. in London, by the rumow 
that the Tunnel had fallen into the hands of the French. It sub- 
sequently turned out that ‘this was a villanous fraud, got up by 


a few swindling speculators on the Stock Exchange. In the 
course of a very few urs the rumour was exploded, but not 
before the funds had fallen from ninety to seventy. They had 
never touched a hundred after the opening of the Tunnel. Before 
the discovery of the fraud large purchasés had been made of 
depreciated stock, and the offenders never received any just 


punishment. The state of consternation in the me tropo lis was 
most pitiable, and adumbrated the dark day that was vet to 


come. 
There was an almost cruel simplicity about the method for 
achieving the destruction of England. The one thing necessary 


was the seizure of the English side of the Tunnel. This would 
imply a gaining possession of the station, the telegraphic wires, 
the rails, the half dozen ports—for they had been raised to 
that number within recent years—and also the Castle itself. 
These fortifications, although their cost had been very great, were 
simply contemptible, compared with what all travellers might 
have witnessed on the Continent. During various weeks past, a 
plan of the utmost daring and He ity had been in progress 
for the capture of the fortifi ations of Dover. A steady stream 
of Frenchmen had been poured in through the Tunnel itself 
indeed, into every English port, Krenchmen had been dis- 
patched, though not in sufficient, numbers to arouse suspicion. 
In England itself, and bly in Birmingham, large supplies of 
arms and ammunition had been purchased. As much of both had 
been carried over as could be secured from the observation of the 
Custom House people. These, and the purchased material, had 
been stored and warehoused in various towns in Kent and Sussex. 
There had been a great deal of vigilance on the western coast of 
England, and it was suspected that the Fenians might at any 
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time make raids, such as had been the case in former years at 
Chester and Manchester. One dwelling-house stored with arms 
had, indeed, been discovered by the polic e at Faversham. This 
was attributed to the Nationalists, to use what was now 1 mor 
common name of the old Irish Land League; and though foreign 
complicity was suspected, this was put down to the Americans. 
All hostile operations had been settled to come off on a certain 
night -the very night on which I had left London for my 
memorable journey to Paris. Some subse quent details have now 
been fully re vealed. All the proceed ngs lead peen p nned and 
conducted with consummate tact and ability. From as many as 
five-and-twenty different places, in the dead of night, there had 
stolen out bands of well-armed Frenchmen. They had even 
succeeded in obtaining several heavy pieces tillery. I my- 
self, in my hurried night walk, had seen sev of these bands, 
converging on the doomed Castle. In some cases the French had 
not been able to arrive at the rendezvous indicated to them, with- 
out coming into collision here and there with a few of the military, 
or police, or populace. Nothing was spared by the | h that 
would promote the secrecy and celerity of their proceedings. All 
those who interfered were seized and gagged, or slaughtered 
upon the spot. The electric wires were everywhere cut and 

rails torn up. Among the misfortunes ofthat time, two o1 re 
terrible railway accidents are to be included, the rails having been 


torn up, the down trains from the metropolis rushed on to de- 
struction. No artillery was needed for the capture of the Castle. 


The enemy simply knocked at the door. which was promptly 
| 

: \ | 
opened to them. The few orderlies and sentinels were at once 
seized. ‘There was a slight show of fight at the Castle, and the 
worthy governor was shot; it was never known what became of 
his famous bunch of keys. At one of the forts there was some 
really desperate fighting, and from this proceeded the firing to which 
I had listened. The Frenchmen had all the courage of a forlorn 


hope, and of course any number of lives would have been cheer- 
fully sacrificed by their commanders in such a tremendous servic 
The audacity of their attack made it completely successful, and the 
French lost far fewer men than the English. Having taken 
possession of the whole material of the station, the signal was 
given for the French trains, loaded with men from the first corps 
at Calais, to proceed. As fast as the carriages were emptied, at the 
Dover station, they returned into France on the other line of rail, 
and were promptly filled once more, loaded with soldiers into 
<ngland. By dawn twenty thousand men were in possession of 
Dove r, Folkestone, Ashford and Deal, and before m: iny hours their 
naanbe r was increased to a hundred and fifty thou sand. 

Two circumstances had acted materially towards the embarrass- 
ment and misery of this frightful crisis. One of these, we need 
hardly say, was the condition of Ireland. The perseverance and 
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reiterations of the Home Rule party had at last. succeeded 
establishing what was very like Home Rule. The decentralisation 


of the Imperial Parliament had been going on rapidly for many 
years. This had been rendered necessary by the course of events. 
The periodic floods of talk in the House of Commons had 
drowned all efforts for useful legislation. The great change it 


our institutions had béen effected by the extension of loca 
government to the counties. It was as easy to get up a Loca 
Board for a county as fo spic-and-span new watering-place. 
The parliamentary congestions had been sensibly relieved by th: 


simplification of burdens and the action of the County Boards. 
The inereased educat and intelligence of the people had found 
an appropriate outl ind area in these new institutions. The 
new forms of local @ nment had not at first been received in 
[reland with the acceptance that might have been expected, any 
more than the Land t had been first recognised as the deadly 
blow it became against English territorialism. In process of tims 
the system was developed with extraordinary fulness and minute- 
ness. Something vi ke an Irish Parliament sat in St. Stephen’s 
Green, accomplishing O’Connell’s aspiration, and legislated exclu- 
sively in Irish interests. If there had been any basis of soundness 
in the ideal of Home Rule, that state had been attained. But it 
appeared almost impossible, even if men had so wished, to preserve 


sharp line of distinction between Home and Imperial interests. 
Any intention of preserving such a line of distinction was, as far as 
possible, from the minds of most Irishmen. The Local Govern- 


ment had gradually achieved a machinery of men, means and 
money: a command the ports and of warlike material. The 
rabbling process against landlordism had acquired a semi-legal 
sanction. The Irish in Ireland had communicated with the Irish 


in America, as frien power with power. A revolutionary wai 
in Ireland, with a fair prospect of success, had come within the 
sphere of practical politics. The English Government was at last 
awake to the necessities of the case. An immense number of 
troops, far exceeding the sum of any antecedent period, had been 


poured into Ireland, and it was only the presence of this com- 
manding force that restrained the outbreak of hostilities. The 
drain of troops had almost denuded India and the colonies of 


regular troops. At home, our forces, beyond a few regiments, were 
limited to the militia, the volunteers, and the police. It would 
have been impossible to put a thoroughly equipped Army Corps 
into the field. 

The other circumstance was that England was just then in the 
almost chronic state of an International Exhibition. Although 
the idea had originated with the Great Exhibition of 1851, in the 
progress of years it had fructified more in other countries than in 
our own. Exhibitions in Paris had become more frequent than 
exhibitions in London. At this time, it was felt that the idea of 
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an exhibition should once more be resuscitated in its first home. 
As usual, a peean of universal peace and concord was chanted by 
the press both in London and Paris. It had been just the same 
in the opening of the exhibition of 1851. At that period the 
instruments of warfare had been voted obsolete and barbarous, 
and, indeed, despite the iron logic of facts, they had scarcely been 
mentioned in any subsequent exhibition without the language of 
regret, apology and deprecation. It was quite forgotten that what 
i happens is the unexpected, and that the thunderbolt may fall out 
be a of the clear sky. The memory of that series of colossal wars that 
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followed our own Great Exhibition did not hinder the same high- 
Py flown auspices of universal peace. The great exhibition of 1920 
ih was celebrated in an immense series of edifices on Muswell Hill, 
he which boasted a Parisian Trocadero in addition » the “usual 
attractions.” There was a confluence of all nations, and foreigners 
from every nation of the Continent, who usually suffer n from 
¢ the mal de weer than ourselves, had availed 1 : es of the 
: Tunnel. The French, however, as might naturally b ected, 
numbered more largely than any other nationality. At any othe 
time their extraordinary numbers, with the number and variety of 
their equipments, might have excited attention and suspicion in 
the most lethargic Government; everything was cowl: rose, 
and the Prime Minister of the day, likethe needy knife-grinder, 
was in a transport of universal philanthropy. It was thus found 
not impossible to assemble a considerable French force on English e 
eround, and in sufficient numbers to effect the conquest of Dov: . 
and the seizure of the Tunnel. 
The moralists and theologians had a great deal to say generally 7 
| on the subject. No doubt there had been a progressive deteriora- E 
q ii tion in manners throughout the country, which served to precipi- f 
| tate the national downfall, and which rendered our misfortunes a , 
5 sharp salutary discipline, if an entirely destructive process can ever 
ii be described as simply disciplinary. There had been steady 
! i progressive growth of luxury. It was noticed, not without ominous 
, forecasts, that m: iny of the old paths on which Englishmen had } 
+r instinctively prided themselves, had become deserted. The old 4 
virtues of good faith, hospitality, delicate honour, loyalty, reverence 4 


for law, had become dec: ayed. ae nding the comparative 
collapse of republican institutions both in America and in France. 
the question of different forms of government, hardly veiled under 
the forms of political romance, were discussed with a freedom like 
that of the Encyclopedists before the French Revolution. The 
House of Lords had never recovered from the series of staggering 
blows that had been dealt it by the administration of Mr. Glad- 
stone, and subsequently by that of Mr. Chamberlain. It was 
ih noticed as one of the signs of the times that collections for 
charitable objects had fallen off to an unprecedented extent, and 
several of the great London hospitals had closed various of their 
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4 
q wards. Indeed | y unendowed, in the poores 
most necessitous T . had closed its portals Litog' 
Kdueation had bi "\ read, and for the first time 
Knglish people e considered a fairly educated 
Chureh disestab!| en iad not indeed come, but it w 
hindered by the lene 1 Ul e new scheme embraced 
sumption of all t! u property that had been handed « 
laymen at the tin f Henry VIII. The revolutionary char’ 
> of such iInnovat 10 q sly det ected, and the orTrea W 
d families, whose esi > were | led, of course stood alool 
such schemes of Lis Personal luxury had grown 
enormous height, east of the wealt hy surp: 
banquets of the | pire, Such was the intern 
the country in 1 ; of early part of the 
century. 
| now return t ETS fortunes at this most 
and unhappy tim | ss for me to suppose that 
Was ally chance ( LO Hranee. The whole vast hu 
tide was setting OSL lirection. The only pial 
be to regain the | sh mout the ‘Tunnel, and then 
vet into France b eans of one of the endless return ea 
Fy _ My peculiar busn with which, however, it would be wm 
. sary to trouble 1 , would for a time be interrup 
perhaps totally Aan Cll by) out break ot host ilities 
the two countries. uoht that | had better return 
| could be of any us ho were dearest to me on eart 
. though now somé: t Teebdte infirm, to strike my 
7 behalf of the d lear cou , for which one would be 
4 content todie. M , 1 1s--V8 in the railway carn 
Clarina Verinder, essed herself as most anxious to ret 
She was going out a governesses’ home in Paris, and had 
completed an engvas ent at one of the big houses near the A 
of Triumph. She . ibtful how far a French family w 
how engage an K) ish vwoverness, and she, LOO, felt an 
desire to return hi . Her mother lived far away in the L: 
country, and it was sonable to expect that the furthest wa 
war would hardly ich thither. There oceurred a lull 1 
succession of trains, probably from a temporary exhaustion 
rolling stock. Ou Wi CalrT1lages had been pressed into 
service, and we had been forced to dismount. In the lull of wl 
I have spoken a mixed motley multitude passed by. W hence 


had sprung it would be ditheult to say. There were several 
bulanee carriages and waggons with the white cross denot 
brothers or sisters of mercy. ‘The rest were simply of that 


of camp followers that always gathers around an army. Present 


c 


there was the signa another advancing train, which necessa 
caused a great eoncentration of the mob in our eavern and 
VOL. VII. | 
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along the sides of the annealed roof of the Tunnel. IJ thought 
that some frightful aceident would hardly have een 
but the train was driven with extreme slowne: ind with the 
greatest care. Indeed it was impossible not 1 idmire the 
wonderful organisation which was exhibited 1 reg 

strange exodus of the French Imperial fore 

genius for organisation was never so finely shown, 1m 


other hand, our imsular deficiency in this way, 
clearly shown by subsequent events. I was espe 
the attention given to details. Not only were the 
in full activity, but some of the latest inventions, having beet 


previously tested, were this very night for the first tim uoht 
into use in the Tunnel. In the motley crowd in t ) ) was 
easily able to purchase a hat and cloak fo 

her own idea that if she had these she might m« ipidly effect 
a return homewards. I believe that in this she w 
offered her such help and protection as I might 

| warned her how slight it could be, and that [ n c 
her into peril by my assumption of the Fren charact ~ 


answered very nobly that though she was tha 
tection she did not re Ly upon it, and that there v 
who watched over those who trusted in PPovid 


At last our opportunity came and we re-entered Dx Ko 
four-and-twenty hours we had had no sustenai pt the 
divided contents of the flask and the biscuit bag. Dover had 
become suddenly transformed into a French t The Frenc] 
general and his staff had taken up their abo it 1 Lord 
Warden hotel. The Mayor and Corporation had 
together, had been commanded to furnis| itions for fift 
thousand men, and: had then been dismissed into the 
obscurity. The fierce science of the requisition and the ho 
bardment was everywhere being put into practice. I went out 
to my dear old friend Colonel L ’s place. Unfortunately 
on the ill-advised impulse of the moment, he had att er re- 


€ 
sistance. He was bayonetted and his grandson was kill in a 
discharge of musketry; his place was sacked; his Setuilahehidiie 
furniture, the piano, and the pictures were tossed out on the 


desolated lawn and ruined flowerbeds. ‘The contents of his cellar. 
which were choice but small and did not extend beyond few 


dozen, had of course all been drunk, and there was evidence o 
further shameful deeds of violence. In Dover, externally, at 
least, military order seemed to prevail. But there was an almost 
brutal demeanour to me cowed and conquered natives. The 
foreign soldiery found in their almost total ignorance of our lan- 
guage that kicks and ouffs, liberally bestowed, materially assisted 
them in the explication of their ideas. I heard, indeed, of some 
frightful outrages that had been committed, recalling some of the 
worst deeds of the worst wars. It was hardly to be expected that 
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when without fea 
self-restraint. W 


under which unctuo 


veiled. I knew Ww! 
St. Sebastian, and 
part would be fo 
Fortunately I was 
and notes the da 
gold. | question ‘ 
been accepted, unl 
I do not profess 
of the strategy on 
events by the ligh 
what I regarded 
seemed to be acti 


frappez fort. Wit 


on the north as f: 


Sea, and on the w 
power, and SO ill-o 
ships were pouring 
or torpedoes. Ne 
Hastings, and fron 
into their hands. 
Martello towers, w 
such purpose, and 
than could have b 
pointed out, has a 
the French was vi 
battle of Senlac. 

converged. It was 


heart, the paralys 


London as Hannib: 
Carthaginians. T 
most easterly part 
seventy miles from 
seizure of the Tun 
hurried down, the 


assembled: there vy 


not do their duty 
battalions were on 
greater science, th¢ 
said truly in one 


Kngland would not 
But Lord Beaconsfi: 
soil of England wou 


the seas, and were 


commissariat suppli 


which we could not 
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a provost-1 narshal they would exercise 


.1L was told. could not. be wage d with rose-wat 


is phrase every kind of inhuman atrocity w 


our own soldiers had done at Badajos 
now had reason to fear that the count: 
in many a peaceful district of Engla 
no want of money, having exchanged cheg 
efore I left I pe an for “FE rench and Kn: oO 
ther the English bank note would then | 


sat a very heavy reduction. 
be a military critic, or to give any ac 
ran tactics of the War. | could only 


nature, and from various rumours picked 
the most reliable information. The e1 
military motto, Frappez 


an incredibly short time they had advan 
s Sitth Fam . on the east to West gate- 
nearly LO brighton. Newhave ‘nh Was in 
irded were the Channel waters that IK 
to New en without any fear of war vess 


the wilhoie of the railway from Dove 


[astings Brighton, fell without a stru 
Some little resistance was offered at 


had indeed been constructed with 


ich proved stronger, and did better se 
expected. History, as the wise Thucydid 


petua tendency to recur. The progress 
like the progress of the Normans after 1 
ndon was the point on which all their eff 
e heart and brain of Kngland—the congest 
brain. The French soldiers pointed 
pointed out the fertile plains of Italy to 
been some severe fighting on 
that long range of downs that stretches 
Head into Hampshire. As soon as 1 
ya been known, the Household troops h 


lilitia had been called out, the Volunteers h: 


no one who could say that Englishme n 
those mournful days. But the biggs 
e French side, the longer experience, 
Lord Beaconsfield 
his great speeches that the resources 


bo 


e exhausted in a second or third campaig 
d had taken it for granted that the sacré 


d be intact : that we retained the empire 


able to supply our forees with the necessa) 
s. Ifwe only had time there was nothing 
achieve. The telegraph would summon ou 
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troops far in the west from Canada, and far in the east from India ; 7 
the native troops from India would come at our bidding. But the 7 
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absolutely necessary element of time was not granted tous. We ‘ 
are a slow and unre: udy nation, and our confusion and irresolute- 


ness were as marked as in the old days of the Crimean war. It 
would take us the losses of a first campaign before we could 
achieve the victories of a second. If London had only been 
surrounded with a ceinture of fortifications su ; M. Thiers 
constructed around Paris, if we had had our Montmartre | Mont 





Valérien, London could have stood a siege until such time as we 


had pli iced all our resources on the hattle-fie ld. and Eng d had 


| i Ly ) } | 


awoke up in her majesty and might. But we id 1 wh away 


our natura! 
repentance. 


f° . . ] f 


defence, and there Yemained for u: » place for 


I was anxious to place Miss Verinder on som e of railway 
that would take her to London, or, better still—for w ild say 


what might be happening in London—that woul 


north without passing through town. My ow l was quit 
made up that I would return to my own chambers in London. 


I knew a 


good deal of the meadow paths and byways of Kent 


and Sussex, and had no doubt that I could easily avoid the Fren 
outposts, and get safely into town, suppoging that London was 
not yet invested by the time that I should a e there. | 


managed quickly to make my way with my 


} 


{ Mi. WillO passed 


as my sister, from the French lines near Newhaven. and mad: my 
way to that m: ignificent elevation known as the Devil’s Dy ke. some 


half-dozen miles from Brighton. 
It was ordinari ly a gay spot where the Sussex hounds used to 
meet, and where on a fine afternoon horsemen and 


The place was utte deserted. 


7 


es would 


come in great numbers from the Queen of watering-places. It 
was now quite deserted, but on the range of downs eastward 


there was a great nainlesbindie of sight-se ers, and he 


+4 
| C4 njectured 


rightly that our men were throwing up earthworks and placing 
guns in position. There was a prospect of several counties, 
and a glimpse of the Isle of Wight; I could indicate where would 
be Osborne and where Windsor Castle. Was it possible that those 
royal seats should ever witness the profanation of a hostile in- 


trusion ! 


} } ° } 


The eastern sea was flecked with vessels. which I took 


to be French cruisers, and here and there a burning homestead 
in the southern part of the great Weald showed me that war in ¢ts 
most terrible earnest had begun. 

I descended to the little village of Poynings, at the base of 
the great Dyke down, and here I succeeded, not without much 
difficulty and expense, in hiring a covered cart to take us 


through the cross roads. I had some friends who lived in an old 
moated castle some five-and-thirty miles from town. I knew that 
if our poor conveyance would take us there they would give me and 
my companion shelter, and put us in the way of obtaining fresh 
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cattle in the morning. 


heen taken possessiol 


bridge, its portcullis, 


they appeared In con 
[It was the sweet, s 
door. The old hous 
one of the * stately 
were falling over th 
the sloping park dov 
lady, the h ousekeeyx 
us kindly, and at on 
She told me that t] 
of the invasion, and 
had intended to send 
()n entering the libi 
second edition of th. 
on the evening of the 
always went over 
letters and papers. 
enabled me to realis 
the metropolis. 

That morning of 
doomed city. The st 
meteorological repr 
mails had been duly 


CWO sti range whispe) S 


but the morning pap 


of the woful myste r 
it that as the morn 
happiness and const 
began to collect with 
and there was almost 
the second edition 


instance of a second « 
bolder and more imp 


and read— 

** SEIZI 
The first leading arti 
place was substituted 
rative of facts as far 
toned, courageous 


argument that would 
damage that might | ye 


of bv our War Office. 
its turrets, its deep moat—but what to 
irison with the modern machinery of war 


sing 
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As I had anticipated, all the railways ha 
The castle had it 


unset hour when our cart came up to 


eemed “a haunt of ancient peace.” Itw 
omes of England.” 
road awns, and multitudes of deer dott 
to the shores of the mere. The good ol 
whom I had known for many years, recei 


The tender shadow 


took Miss Verinder under her protectio} 


imily had received the bad, the fearful n 
d at once gone up to London, and the mast« 
he ladies on to his estate in the Mid 


[ found lying on the floor a copy of thi 
es, which had reached the Manor Hous 
ay ol publication. [ knew that a OTOO! 
ht to the rural post town to fetch th 
of that COpy of the Times ha 
mething of the probable state of things 1 


nings had broken fresh and calm on 
ofthe previous night had passed away. T 
resaged b oht di: LYS to come. All the nig 
livered. [here might have been one 
news} Apel offic eS and te leon ap hie cent 
had all been issued without any intimation 


nd marvel of the previous night. How was 


hours went on a gradual feeling of un- 
ition stole over the minds of men? Crowds 
w and then loud murmurs in Fleet Street 
‘us| tO the othee of the Times. By noon 
peared. [t differed from any previous 
tion in two remarkable respects. It usec 
type than had ever been seen befor 
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had been removed altogether, and in its 


very brief one that commenced with a nar- 


they had been ascertained, and a high- 


ppeal to the nation, setting forth every 
neourage the people and cheek the infinite 
caused by the evil tidings. 


The next d: ay’s Tvmes was lying unopened on the table. I tore 
open the enclosure, and found that the worst fears that could have 


been entertained were 
here displayed, much. of 


verified. There had been much heroism 


counsel and conduct. But a panic had 
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set in, and with truer grounds than ever panic had had before. 
In an hour the Funds had gone down from a hundred to forty. 


There had been a run upon the Bank of England and on all the 


banks in Lombard street. Cash payments had been suspended. 
Railway stock was depreciated Saad to zero. Several banks had 
failed. Business was at a standstill ; indeed, the jewellers’ shops 
and many others were closed. A regular stampede was taking place 
from the West End northwards. Various arrests had taken place. 
In the worst parts of the Metropolis there had been serious riots. 
There was really every reason why we should avoid London rather 
than venture into it. But what a wonderful fascination is that 
which London exercises over the hearts of those who, in however 
limited a degree, may call themselves Londoners, and to my heart 


this fascination came with double influence in the hour of her 
agony and peril. 

The housekee per made herself acquainted, thr e servants, 
with the fact that in all probability there wou ea tr that 
would convey passengers to Reading, whence Miss Verinder might 
make her way northwards. One of the servants had a brother, 
guard on this line, and he made no doubt that he could find him, 
and place the young lady under his protection. This was happily 
effected: I made ber horrow quite sufficient for her needs, and 
ultimately she reached Westmoreland. Like so many of my 
friends and fellow-countrymen, she dwells now ** by the long wash 
of Australasian seas,” hoping that a happier Great ritain may 
arise beneath the Southern Cross. I kissed her w at parting, as 

} 


she murmured a wish for that better land and happier, where th 
shall be no wars or rumours of wars. I neared town, the signs 
of panic and confusion met me on every side. It was manifest 
that the civilians added to the difficulties of the militaty who were 
greatly confused by conflicting orders, and even demoralised by 
contr: idictory rumours. I had to take great care in picking my 
way, lest I should “ pressed into active service, which I was 
willing enough to undertake, so soon as I should have spent a 
few hours in London, to see my aged mother, and adjust some most 
necessary private affairs. At last, I succeeded, early one sombre 
afternoon, in re-entering London. There was little dif fiiculty in 
recognising the fact that practically it was in a state of siege. I 
went to the office of my company, but the door was both locked and 
padlocked, and an iron chain was stretched across it. Business 
was in a state of total stagnation. Very little, for instance, could 


1 


be done at the banks, and nothing at all at the fire and life 


assurance offices. The churches of London, a sight unseen for 


years, were thronged with terrified and praying crowds. The 
publicans seemed to drive a roaring trade. Provisions, though 
they seemed plentiful, had gone up to three times their usual 
price. A large part of the garden produce had failed to come. 
No fish whatever had come from the South-eastern seaboard. | 
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had hitherto fail 
considerable extent 
the economic syste} 
was the buyer an 
office ; but now 
When the waves of 
lands had revived 
the corn, and vin 
London to.a state 
machinery, whic 
artificial wealth w 
over-burdened lat 
no probability of si 
must become as 1 
pleasaunces of 1 
sheepwalks of Au 
the enormous res 
women talked of 
Bank, and the mi 
domains sacred ti 
an invading army, 
little way indeed 
way to my solita 
having ealled. Mo 
a few of my val 
tion of the poor 
invited a large 
lanes. The West 
The most siniste) 
drew on. The tid 
Our forces had ret 
they had been 
and in a few ho 
practically our on 
Birmingham might 
had nothing to ex} 
in position on Shot 


When I retired to 


sure that I might 
by a bomb descend 

I do not know t 
The game of war 
City was taken at « 
resources being | 
could lay the vast 


habitants. The sufferings of the metropolis and neighbourho: 
became utterly into 


war shouid support 
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to recognise fully how very artificial, 
was the position which London occupile 
of the world. She produced little. but 


ler for all ; she was the world’s shop 
windows were closed, the office shut 
ivasion had passed over other countries, t! 
h t etrogression of the tide. Once n 
ees flourished. But to red 
was to shatter an exquisite piec¢ 
ne’ be put together again. J 
making itself wings, and the over-wroug 
and the « xhausted coal-measures, s] O 
Many of the London st1 
eserted cities of Bashan, and the parks 
try e might become as the 
- 


There was a great deal of talk 


ol 


! 
f 


O01] n in the Bank of England. 

of soldiers stationed with! 
S That were constructed all around { 
Such precautions would be useles 

dall the treasures of the Bank would go 
| ying their demands. I mad 

bers. There was ho sign ot ath 
iress, found, had vanished, taking 

s with her. There had been a 

mild opening weat 


s into the country fields 


—— 
OTeCA rn) —d 
] 
ie) 


id was d ted. The Court was at Baln 
increased and multiplied as eve 

ion had rolled nearly up to the subi 

ed, and where there had been e1 


‘ POY, 
Vavell 
a) 


' a 
thrown. ‘The enemy had gained Cl 
they expected to gain Woolwich. I 
arsenal, d, however active the foro. : 


be, its loss would be simply irreparable. 

ct than that shortly their artillery woul 
ver Hill, or Muswell Hill, or Richmond H 
my forlorn bed-chamber to rest, I was 
I be awakened by the lurid lights of fn 

x through the roof. 

I need continue the mournful narrat 
aS a kind of scholar’s mate. The \) L¢ 
ce, without the national troops and the nati 
ight fairly into play. The cannon of the ene! 
nwieldy city into ruins, and decimate its 1 


lerable. The fierce Napoleonic doctrine, t 


war, Was established. The institution of ti 
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Corvée was applied to ourselves. Gentlemen and plebeians were 
everywhere compelled to raise earth works, and to dig at the 
trenches. Had England still continued an island there would have E 
been no thought of submission. At any ace nanli one at the cost of F 
any prolongation of the war, the war would have been fought out to 3 
its bitter end. It could hardly be doubted that, under such cir- 4 
cumstances, the triumph ultimate ‘ly would have been with t 
islanders. It would not be too much to expect and believe that 
wherever the Anglo-Saxon tongue was spoken in that Greater 
Britain, which girdled the world, there would be abundant proffers 
of sympathy and assistance. But here the saicietions prize of 





whole war was within the conquerors’ grasp, as soon as our first 

line of defence was broken through; a few hours’ few days’ 

march had laid the vast seething mass of humanity in London an 

open prey to foreign guns, and the Channel Tunnel being open, : 

France was prepared to precipitate herself upon England, 

England could gather up her scattered legions, and gain tim 

deliberation and action. Parliament was hastily ealled togethe 

Oxford, where, after a lapse of nearly three centuries, once m« q 
the House of Lords met in Christ Church Hall, and the Hous 4 
Commons 1n the Schools. It was felt that under the sudden and ' 
awful exigency, there was no other course than submission, O 

many an indignant spirit vowed that the pias should be | 

temporary. Most humiliating was it, that all the fair broad spaces . 
in the west of London should be es gh rv the ion, Ke nsingtol 5 
Gardens, Hyde Park, the St. James’ Park, the Green Park, Padding- 


} 
ton Park, to which were added the beautiful gardens of Buck- 
ingham Palace, and the fine expanse of the Regent’s Pa 


occupied | yy the enemy, crowded with their tents, and resounding 
with their triump hant martial music. Every Londoner wv 
easily be able to construct for himse If the probable terms of] } 
on which such a host would consent to evacuate such a posit 


The cession of Lreland was demanded, and Ireland was to be 
to an Irish Republic, following the historical precedent of the 
cession of Venetia to France, which was then handed over to the 
kingdom of Italy. It was, of course, stipulated that the Channel 
Tunnel should be handed over to France, and that Dover, with its 
castle, and forts, and small adjacent territory should be ceded. We 
were told that we should see how Dover was capable of being pro- 
perly fortified, and were reminded how long we had he ld Calais ; 
and that we still held Gibraltar. As a gratuitous insult, however, 
we received notice to give up Gibr. iltar, which, in some curious 
way, France was to hold “ in trust” for Spain. With greater show 
of reason the Channel Islands, which are geographically French, 
and the last remains of our old Norman possessions, were reclaimed 
as portions of the Céotés-du-Nord. Of course, it was stipulated that 
there should be everlasting peace and amity between the two 
nations, and as a proof of it, a commercial treaty was added, which 
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d the blessings of Free Trade, and secured 1 


France the advantages of Protection. The question of the Indem- 


nity was ultimately 
millions was not to 
Any smaller figure 
metropolis of trade 
nevertheless these ws 
that were absolutely 1 
commerce, our hum 
and the forced cons 
lost country which 
to do her reverence: 
of Continental pow: 
It was the spec 
thinkers, that a wh 
individual. What 
political suicide that 
and bared our own 
OQ England! On 
of political romance, 
loving of thy sons, 


something of the tons 


away that silver Shi 
given us for the on 


THICK through the 
A glory of gold 
Mellow and sweet 


Flooding the hill 


Grand rose the clit 
And here and t! 
Afar the sister isla? 


And the blackne:s 


Loud broke the bil 
Filling the air v 
Beating the cliffs : 


ipproached. It was felt that five hundr 
great a sum to pay for the ransom of London. 


might justly be considered insulting to th 
and finance. Grievous as these losses were. 


re to be ealeulated. But there were loss: 
nealeulable. in our broken credit. our collapse 
liated national spirit, our crushing taxatio1 


} 


ption which became necessary, now that th 


s once Great Britain indeed, none so poo. 
vas only a third-class kingdom in the grou 


ation of Bishop Butler, the profoundest « 
nation might become insane as much as a} 
nadness can be worse than the nation: 
untarily threw down our barriers of defence, 
oms for the steel and lead of the invader. 


Country! Are these pages only a fragment 
itten by one of the least worthy but mos 
as in a prophetic burden, do they partak: 


‘s of our merited doom, if we basely throw 


d of Sea. which the Divine Hand itself 
and p) tection of our shores ? 


.EMINISCENCE, 


sland stood the yellow grain, 
Falnst the summer sky; 
» lek ired forth his strai 
C@ lark poures ortn nis strain, 


with a wealth of melody. 


ts, with bracken all aflame, 


e a patch of purple heather bloom, 
is lay in an azure frame, 
s of the rocks was the only sign of gloom. 


lows with a sullen roar, 
th a mist of foaming spray, 


nd the far-off rocky shore, 


And dashing in their fury far up each little bay. 


That scene of rocky 


The cliffs, the tin 


’ grandeur I never shall forget ; 
.e-worn rocks, and the dark blue sounding sea 


Sut I think of that bright day with a tingé of half regret, 


So sad, and yet so sweet, were the thoughts it brought tome. 
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THE GOLDEN RIVER 


THE sun forgot ‘twas winter-time, 


And shone out warm and fair, 


1] 


rT] : -_ ’ ++ | . 
The hedge-rows Cay WIT VeELLOw 


I> 
Scented the ba 


my alr. 


The grass was springing neath ow 


The birds sang loud and sweet: 


All nature seemed alert and glad, 


Fore-tasted spring to greet 


We wandered high upon a 
That overlooked t] 
And gazed down on t 
That lapp’d incessantly. 
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The golden sun had mapped his 
Down in the western sky; 

But lingered, as if loth to bid 
The happy world good-bye. 


And ev’ry time the sun looked back, 
He left a golden ray 5 

And soon there stretched a stream of 
Far out across the bay. 


And evry time we gazed across, 
There flashed another ray. 
Until the river kissed the sky, 

And then—the gold turn’d gray. 
I saw next morning when | 
That it was winter still. 
But I had lived a spring-time thro’ 
That hour upon the hill. 


DORA A. BELLIS. 
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